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HOUGH Sir Stafford Cripps’ expected official statement on the 
Indian settlement has again been postponed, this time in- 
definitely, that can hardly mean more than that there is still a 
glimmer of hope that an agreement may be reached with those 
sections of Indian opinion, primarily the Congress Party, which 
seem determined to reject the British proposals, even in their sub- 
stantially modified form. The Congress Party, no doubt, is not 
India. It may be that in this matter the Congress Party Working 
Committee does not represent the whole party. But in the face of the 
opposition of the Working Committee the Government’s proposals 
can clearly not be put into effect. The refusal is avowedly based on 
dissatisfaction with the Cabinet’s inability tu concede the excessive 
ciaims of Congress in the matter of a Defence Member of the 
Viceroy’s Council. Here a notable concession has been made. The 
present Defence Member is General Wavell, and in present circum- 
stances it could manifestly be no one else. Indian defence is no 
affair of India or of Indians alone. It is inextricably associated with 
the position: in Burma and Ceylon, in Iraq and Palestine and Egypt. 
The task is shared, moreover, by many Imperial and Allied troops 
and will be shared by many more. They would not consent, and 
could not be asked, to place themselves under the ultimate authority 
of an untried Indian Defence Minister. General Wavell has their 
complete confidence, as he has that of the War Cabinet, and his 
supremacy must remain unassailed and undiminished. The Cabinet 
nevertheless has consented to modify its defence proposals, which 
Sir Stafford Cripps originally said could not be changed by a syllable, 
so as to admit of the appointment of an Indian Minister, on whom 
would fall large responsibilities for the organisation of defence, in 
close co-operation with, though emphatically not with authority 
over, Sir Archibald Wavell. If the Congress Party refuses this, the 
whole plan necessarily lapses. 

How would the situation stand in 
be said about that which, while perfectly just, would only exacerbate 
feelings to no purpose. The refusal of a Indians to 
accept the British plan would be a profound misfortune, but in no 


that event? A gcod deal might 


section of 





sense an irretrievable disaster. If a new régime is not to be 
inaugurated the present régime will continue. There will be no 
breakdown. There are no signs of any increased antagonism between 
Indians and this country. The contrary is far more evident. The 
atmosphere in which Sir Stafford Cripps’ negotiations have been 
conducted has been excellent, and leaders like Pandit Nehru and 
Dr. Moonje have declared their resolve to organise resistance to 
Japan, whatever happens to the constitutional proposals. Meanwhile, 
one highly important result has been achieved. This country has 
put itself completely right in the matter of India with the United 
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INDIAN HESITATIONS 


States and China and pretty certainly with Russia. More than that, 
many Indians appreciate to the full the genuineness of the British 
resolve to renounce sovereignty over India, and as time gives oppor- 
tunity for reflection their numbers will certainly grow. The British 
plan, even if rejected today, would remain open for acceptance. 
Meanwhile, in the dispassionate but emphatic judgement of American 
opinion, in the past if anything over-sympathetic to Indian claims, 
Great Britain has gone to the fullest length that could be asked or 
expected of her, and Americans have no doubt where responsibility 
for any breakdown lies. But a breakdown has not been reached yet. 
There is time for Indians to show themselves realists still. 


The Doctrine of Trusteeship 

In a recent issue of The Spectator Lord Hailey, discussing . 
colonial problems generally, observed that “the doctrine of equality 
of status [between whites and natives] has so far maintained itself 
with difficulty in face of the claims of the white communities in 
East and Central Africa.” Official publications which have just 
reached this country from Northern Rhodesia bring reports of a 
speech made recently in the Legislative Council of that colony by 
Colonel Gore-Browne in his capacity—a point to be noted—as 
Member Nominated to Represent Native Interests. There are in 
Northern Rhodesia approximately 14,000 whites and _ 1,400,000 
natives. The principle of the closed shop prevails in the great 
copper-mines of the colony, which means that the natives are 
excluded from any skilled job. It is with that background that the 
Colonel declares that “to any of us who are white men it should 
be clear that the white men must be protected in this country 
against undue competition.” (* Undue” obviously means 
* native ” “T would never,” the Colonel continues, “though I 
represent native interests, and much of my life 1s given up to the 
furtherance of the native cause, be a party to anything which 
reduced the white man’s standard of living, or drove him out of 
his job, without providing another and a better job.” That means 
only one thing, that in the view of the Member Nominated to 
Represent Native Interests, no native, however skilled, may ever 
get a job which any white man happens to hold or want—and that 
in the native’s own country, where he outnumbers the white men 
by 100 to 1. Colonel Gore-Browne favours amalgamation with the 
self-governing Southern Rhodesia (though he admits that the 
natives whom he purports to represent are dead against it), because 
“every Englishman, somewhere down in his consciousness, has the 
feeling that self-government, or as near self-government as we can 
get in this world, is part of his birthright.” The government of 
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1,400,000 natives by 14,000 whites, and the exclusion of the former 
from all skilled work, no doubt squares with the formula “as near 
self-government as we can get in this world.” 


The Population of Canada 

The results of the Canadian decennial census, taken on June 2nd, 
1941, show an increase of population from 10,376,786 in 1931 to 
11,419,896—an increase less by one-third than those the two 
previous decennial periods. Of all the provinces, Quebec and British 
Columbia alone come up to expectation. The increase in, Quebec 
mainly among the French-Canadians, there and in other 
parts of the Union, supply about half the total gain of the last ten 
years. The great agricultural province of Saskatchewan has the 
unhappy experience of an actual reduction of population. While 
immigration from Great Britain has been on a small scale, Canada 
has lost by emigration, mainly to the United States, at least 250,000 
persons. The explanation in the main is economic. The world 
markets for Canada’s agricultural produce have been unreliable, and 
until the war came to give a boom to arms production the expansion 


ot 
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of home industries was disappointing. Yet Canada presents possi- 
bilities of economic expansion perhaps unequalled by any other 
country. She has vast, almost untapped, mineral resources which 


await development. She has splendid water-ways and rich unused 
land. There appears to be no reason why in the future her popula- 
tion should not be multiplied ten-fold without her 
natural Canada, too, has acute problems of economic 


OVer-Straining 


resources. 


reconstruction which will exercise the minds of her statesmen after 
the war. None is more important than the question of how far 


immigration restrictions should be relaxed. 


Arm-chair Strategists 

Sir James Grigg was evidently alluding to demands so vociferously 
pressed in some quarters for the opening of a second front in the 
west when he remarked last Sunday that democracy does not require 
Discussion, it 
a sign of public interest, 
to be deprecated so long as it does not lead to 
to the High Command, who alone know all 
Without this exact knowledge it may be perfectly possible 
to the ol 
—under hypothetical conditions 


a public discussion of strategic plans in advance 


may be pointed out, even of strategy, is 
and in no way 
senseless exhortations 


the facts. 


IS 


another 
that 


of offensive against 


kind 
Theoretically, it 


weigh advantages one 
is desirable 
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large numbers of our equipped troops should not be kept inactive 
on the home front at a moment when the war is critical elsewhere. 
heoretically, it is desirable that some of our force should be 


employed close to the bases of supply—for example, on a western 
front—where a hundred ships on short voyages could do the work 
2,000 engaged on long to the Middle East. But in 
practice our commitments in other theatres of war cannot be wiped 
out did not exist. Nor can anyone, without inside infor- 
mation, say how vast a force would be required for an expedition 
in the west, or whether any margin of ships that could at present 
be made available for it would be sufficient, or whether its absorp- 
tion of materials would be more than offset by Russia’s loss of them. 
The free-lance critic not know the facts, 
and would be very unwise if he agitated for this or that exactly 
specified action. There are other lines of criticism which may be 
more helpful because they depend on known conditions—regarding 
the necessity, for example, of air support in all land and sea action, 


of vovages 


as if they 


simp!y does essential 


or the efficacy of bold and frequent raids. Among civilians, war 
demands patience no less than courage. 
The Bottle-neck in Allied Production 

Already a stage in the war has been reached when the Allied 


but the lack of it in 
We can watch 
mounting record of arms production with some satisfaction only 
in so far as we have the assurance that shipbuilding is keeping pace 

it. our high output is added 
a still larger output from the United States. Mr. Donald Nelson, 
irman of the American War Production Board, reports that the 


handicap lies not in the lack of equipment, 


the right place. That is mainly a matter of shipping. 
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production of merchant ships has risen so rapidly that the objective 
of 8,000,000 tons for the current year will certainly be met. Sug 
a rate of production, according to the chairman of the American 
Maritime Commission, is several times as high as that of whic 
Germany, Japan and Italy together are capable. This means tha 
within a measurable distance of time our shipping problem shoul 
be solved. In regard to other materials of war, a War Departmen 
estimate is quoted in Washington which claims that the total aircraf; 
production of the Axis Powers does not amount to more than §,o9 
aeroplanes a month, which is less than the present output of Greg 
Britain, the United States and Canada, apart from what Russia js 
doing, and less than what the United States alone will be doin 
before the end of the year. Tank production, also, in America js 
in schedule. It follows that shipping is at present the 
bottle-neck on which everything else depends. That neck wé#l be 
wide enough a year hence, or sooner, if we keep the submarines 
down. Till then intensive production and stern economy must 
prevail. 


excess of 


The Case of Sir Warren Fisher 


The issue between Mr. Herbert Morrison, as Minister of Home 
Security, and Sir Warren Fisher, as Special Commissioner for the 
London Civil Defence Region, has two separate aspects. The reader 
the correspondence that passed between them will ask himself: 
Did Mr. Morrison act unjustly in his summary dismissal of Colonel 
B.atherwick? and was Sir Warren Fisher entitled to write a public 
letter of protest to the Manchester Guardian? Even if the answer 
is yes to the first question, it may be no to the second. Most readers 


ol 


will conclude that Colonel Blatherwick, the Deputy Regional 
Commissioner for the North West, was treated with exceptional 


harshness. Admittedly it was an “error of judgement” on his part 
to permit the use of fire vehicles for a long journey for an inter- 
Regional football match, though official sanction had been given 
tor the encouragement of such matches, and actually for the use of 
On the face of it, the dismissal this officer 
for an isolated error of judgement, after the refusal of a request for 


service vehicles. of 


a board of inquiry, might reasonably be described as harsh, or 
even as “ Prussian.” But was Sir Warren Fisher, who, quite clearly, 
was himself serving under Mr. Morrison, the right person to 


launch an attack upon him in the Press? He states that he, who 
was for twenty years head of the Civil Service, was no longer a 
Civil Servant. But he was at least in the public service, and taking 
his orders from a Minister of the Crown. One may admire him for 
taking his official life in his hand in making a vehement protest in 
the interests of justice, but he would have been in a far stronger 
position if he had resigned first, and then made whatever protest 
he 


The Business of the Post Office 


It is too often forgotten that State-owned State-controlled 
enterprises in time of war are to a great extent improvisations, and 
suffer from the defects of schemes hastily arranged and pushed for- 
ward under conditions of exceptional strain. The muddle that often 
arises under such conditions is not necessarily due to State manage- 
ment, but should rather be taken warning against sudden 
drastic changes in the whole system of conducting industry. The 
record of the Post Office is a salutary reminder of what may be 
done by the State when a business is allowed to evolve gradually 
and build up its own methods and traditions. It will be generally 
agreed that the Post Office has stood up to the strain of war, and 


chose. 


or 


is a 


efficiently accommodated itself to difficult times (when communica- 
tions were bombed and population dispersed) and expanding 
services (including a prodigious enlargement of the machinery of 
national savings). During the past vear its cash transactions amounted 
to about £5,000,000 every week-day. The number of employees 
are 290.000, of whom I10,000 are women, more than half of them 
recruited to fill temporary vacancies caused by the enlistment of 
men in the Forces. The transmission of letters and parcels during 
most of the war period has not been slowed down seriously, 


and is amazingly regular and reliable. Here we see State trading, 
in a sphere specially suited to it, at its best—with a maximum of 
efficiency and a minimum of red tape. 
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THE FATE OF FRANCE 


HE announcement that the United States is to resume ship- 
ti to North Africa is an indication that Vichy has 
sen assurances which Washington regards as, temporarily at 
ast, satisfactory. But of Hitler’s determination to secure a 
vision of the situation in France there can be little question. 
The feverish activities of Laval, kept in the background since 
iis dismissal in December, 1940, betoken a new attack on the 
secarious independence of the Vichy Government. Born in 
jefeat and defeatism, and established as an emergency expedient, 
the régime of Pétain and Darlan surprises only by surviving for 
It has always been a matter of improvisation, oppor- 
tunism and stop-gap manoeuvre. The semi-independence of a 
smi-neutrai, semi-collaborationist régime suited Hitler well 
enough so long as he wanted to stabilise the position in the West 
and leave his hands free for the attack on Russia. But now that 
his plans have widened from the East to the Near East and the 
Mediterranean, France comes again into the foreground of the 
picture. Since June, 1940, in the whole lay-out of the war as 
viewed from Berlin France has been a side-show, to be subjected 
spasmodically to political and persistently to economic pressure. 
Now it becomes an integral part of the new offensive in the 
Mediterranean. What are the operative forces in the change? 
In the first place, Vichy has proved far more recalcitrant than 
Hitler expected. Economic collaboration it could not resist 
because of the threat of starvation, although even here popular 
resistance has deprived collaboration of much of its value. But 
naval help, supply facilities and propagandist support have all 
been given grudgingly, meagrely and with disappointing results. 
Vichy’s insistence on turning the Riom Trials into a display 
not of France’s chauvinism but of her complete unpreparedness 
for war has been a constant source of ill-concealed chagrin to the 
Nazis, and evoked a public snarl from Hitler himself in his last 
speech. His famous patience has again become exhausted. But 
what is he to do? 

The most obvious, and perhaps the instinctive, Nazi reaction 
would be simply to overthrow Vichy and take the whole of 
France under German occupation. A strong party in favour of 
this course has for weeks past been demanding it in Nazi circles. 
It is reported that Himmler, Borman, Stilpnagel and other 
generals have urged Hitler to reduce France to the same status 
as other totally occupied countries of Europe. Certainly, recent 
British activity in the West indicates that the Nazi grip there 
ought to be made as strong as possible. But the scheme is 
opposed—it is said—by Ribbentrop, Goering and Abetz, and they 
clearly have a strong case. At a time when Hitler is mobilising 
every available soldier in Europe for his Eastern offensive (and 
he would have to spread a limited force over all 
France instead of only part of it. British coastal raids on Le 
Havre and St. Nazaire have revealed certain weaknesses and 
anxieties in the defence even of occupied territories of France; 
and British air-attacks on French war-factories have all been 
confined to occupied territory. There may be something to be 
said for keeping the facade of Vichy neutrality if it secures the 
immunity of southern France from such raids. Above all, it is 
difficult to calculate the effects of overthrowing Vichy. Would 
it produce widespread revolt in France? Would the French 
fleet submit? Would the North African colonies? What would 
happen at Dakar? Last week-end Admiral Darlan, even while 
branding Bolshevism as “the most dangerous foe of the French 
people,” urged his listeners “to be realists, and to think exclu- 
sively as Frenchmen.” He defined the task of Vichy this year 
as threefold: “to secure the existence of the country in spite of 


so long. 


defensive), 


defeat, to maintain national and imperial unity, and to prepare 
for the future.” Was this a warning to Nazi schemers? Marshal 
Pétain, too, in his New Year message, promised that the French 
colonial empire would be resolutely defended against any attack. 
There is little reason to imagine that the men of Vichy would 
gratuitously throw away their best bargaining-cards, the fleet and 
the colonies. And in view of Hitler’s urgent need for slave- 
labour in Germany there is little chance of his being able to bribe 
them into fresh concessions by the release of more French 
prisoners. His difficulties have always been Vichy’s opportuni- 
ties, and the main chance is never far from their thoughts. 

In this Nazi dilemma, a further alternative is being canvassed 
in France. If it is imprudent for the Nazis to go to Vichy, 
might not Vichy be induced to move to Paris? It is known that 
Pétain has always wanted to rule France from Paris. And from 
the German standpoint such a move would solve many difficul- 
ties. By blurring the present distinction between Occupied and 
Unoccupied France, it would pacify the extremists of Berlin, and 
might facilitate greater Nazi penetration of southern France and 
the Mediterranean Coast. Under the guise of a concession to 
French unity and greater independence the whole country would 
be subjected to closer German control—but gradually and subtly, 
so as to avoid a popular insurrection. It is a scheme congenial 
to the whole tradition of duplicity by which Berlin has reduced 
France. It would confront Britain with the dilemma of either 
treating Vichy as a belligerent, in bombing factories close to the 
new seat of the French Government, or providing Germany with 
a relatively safe hide-out for industry. The whole manoeuvre 
might be used to implicate us in hostilities with the French fleet 
and colonies. It may be that the proposed “ French National 
Government” of Paris, under Anatole de Monzie, de Brinon and 
Déat, designed as a rival Cabinet to Vichy, is merely intended to 
blackmail Pétain into moving to Paris himself—though the story 
of Laval’s “exposure” of the de Monzie plot last week is still 
too fragmentary and obscure to reveal Laval’s real intentions, and 
whether he is playing for any hand other than his own. 

It is very doubtful whether Pétain can be enticed to Paris at 
the expense of his present measure of independence. But his 
position has recently been appreciably weakened by the tendency 
of Washington to come out more and more clearly in favour of 
recognising the Free French National Committee. At the end 
of February, the United States formally recognised the Committee 
as in “ effective control” of the French Pacific Islands, and last 
week-end it established an American Consul-General at Brazzaville, 
choosing for the post Mr. Maynard Barnes, who had formerly 
been First Secretary in the Embassy at Vichy. So far, the State 
Department has been careful to define such action as simply co- 
operation with the authority in de facto control of certain terri- 
tories which are of special importance to America; de jure 
recognition with the logical implication of a break with Vichy is 
still an open question. But the implicit threat remains. Coming 
at this moment, it depreciates one of the assets of Vichy both in 
Germany and in France. Pétain can scarcely regard even Paris 
as worth a total surrender. Three months ago he declared, “ The 
new Constitution can be dated only from Paris: it will be pro- 
mulgated the day after the liberation of our territory.” Judging 
from his previous stubbornness and skill in attentisme, he is not 
easily duped into the surrender of advantages and assets: and 
the fewer they become, the more precious are those which remain. 

Whatever the outcome of the tortuous intrigues now going on 
behind the curtain in Paris and Vichy, the writing 1s already on 
the wall. The ferocious attacks on Malta, the raids on Gibraltar, 
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the reinforcement of Rommel in Libya and the concentration of 
forces in the Eastern Mediterranean all indicate fresh moves in 
the Western Mediterranean; and from that complex tangle of 
Strategic dispositions, diplomatic calculations and__ political 
intrigues will emerge, very soon, the immediate fate of France 
France’s ultimate fate is a totally different question. It will be 
determined by the victory of the Allies, and whatever happened in 
1940, and for whatever reason, the great mass of Frenchmen, 
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enslaved by Germany, listening eagerly day by day to the BBC. 
praying ceaselessly for a British victory, are as fundamentally oy 
friends as ever they were. 
assume, and who will be its first leaders, cannot be predicted, 
But the re-creation of a strong and prosperous France, contribyt. 
ing to human culture the generous share it has always contributed 
in the past, is and must remain an essential article of British 
policy. 


A -SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


IPLOMACY, political warfare, Ministry of Information, B.B.C. 
D —the vast, sprawling (necessarily sprawling, no doubt) appara- 
tus constructed for presenting British policy and pictures of Britain’s 
part in the war to foreign countries challenges some kind of criti- 
cism at some new point every week. The volume of legitimate 
criticism may not amount to a great deal against the whole volume 
of activity, and purely destructive criticism can easily be unhelpful, 
necessary and salutary though it sometimes is. Let me therefore 
express satisfaction here at two admirable diplomatic appointments 
just announced, that of Mr. D. V. Kelly, now Minister at Berne, 
to be Ambassador at Buenos Aires, and that of Mr. Clifford Norton 
to succeed Mr. Kelly at Berne. The importance of both missions 
is self-evident, that to the Argentine Repubiic because of the 
economic and strategic importance of that country and the fact that 
it has not lined up with the rest of the Latin American republics 


against the Axis, that to Switzerland because Berne is the chief 
“ listening-post ” in Europe. Mr. Kelly, I happen to know, has done 
quite admirable work at Berne, and Mr. Norton, who becomes 


a Minister for the first time, has had wide and intimate experience 


both in the Foreign Office and abroad for the last twenty years. So 
much (for the moment) on diplomacy. Now for a word on the 
M.o.I. In contending last week that the task of presenting British 


ideas and British policy to a foreign country ought to be in British 
hands, I enunciated a principle from which nothing will move me. 
But to most rules rare exceptions may be admitted. I am assured 
by persons whose judgement I respect that the Austrian-born and 
recently naturalised head of the Russian section at the M.o.I. is 
better qualified for that post than any Englishman available. if 
I have done him any injustice I am sorry. In any case, though I 
happened to deal with the two subjects in the same paragraph, I 
never meant to suggest that he bears any responsibility for the 
deficiencies in British propaganda which The Times correspondent at 
Moscow so sharply criticised. That referred to an earlier régime 
* * * * 

To hark back to Switzerland, that gallant republic, surrounded 
completely by German or German-controlled territory, is living 
under strange conditions. Though in sympathy ninety-nine per cent. 
pro-Ally (particularly, for various reasons, the German-speaking 
cantons), Switzerland is working at full pressure for the Axis powers 
—as is inevitable since it is to them alone that she can export, except 
for a restricted trade, which Germany could always stop if she chose, 
with us. On the west her frontiers adjoin both occupied and un- 
eccupied France. With the occupied zone there is no contact 
whatever. The other day Professor William Rappard, who is here 
member of a Swiss Trade Delegation, was being reminded 
by Lord Samuel of how the two had visited Voltaire’s house 
at Ferney together a few years igo. “Yes,” said Professor 
Rappard, “I live about ten minutes’ walk from Ferney, but it is 
easier to get to England than to get there.” Proof of that is the 
fact that he did get here, via Vichy France, Spain and Portugal, 
and has never got to Ferney since the German occupation. And the 
Germans are, of course, in a position to require even Unoccupied 


as 


France to refuse transit to any person or any article. 
* * * 7 
The appointment of Sir George Beharrell to be Director of 


Controls at the Ministry of Supply is an interesting departure, 
though it is not quite clear yet what the office entails. If precedent 
prevailed, Sir George, who is chairman of Dunlops, would have 
been made controller of raw rubber or of tyres. (Actually rubber 


is in the hands of a director of Dunlop Malayan Estates.) By 
there are signs of a new, and on the who!e more salutary, procedure, 
Should an industry be controlled by someone familiar with its 
detailed working, which means almost inevitably someone who has 
had, and will again have, an interest in it, and who can hardly 
heip considering, even if only subconsciously, what effect war-time 
control may have on post-war prosperity? Or should, on the 
other hand, the controller be chosen specifically for absence of 
interest in the commodity he controls, combined, of course, with 
proved business capacity? On that basis a wool-controller might 
come from the metal-trades, a clothing-controller from engineering, 
and so on. There is a good deal to be said for either method, but 
the former has predominated very largely so far, as a very instructive 
list of controllers published by The Economist a fortnight ago 
showed. One interesting fact is that Lord Portal, who, as Joint 
Parliamentary Secretary of the Ministry of Supply, had abundant 
experience of the appointment of controllers from the trade con- 
cerned, has adopted the opposite principle since he has been 
Minister of Works and Buildings. His four directors, two of them 
inherited, two appointed by himself, are from outside the industries 
they control. Building materials, for example, are controlled by a 
chartered accountant, cement by a K.C., and so forth. It seems a 
move in the right direction. 
7 * aa * 

A remarkable career, possible, I imagine, only in France, is. out- 
lined in the last Lettre de la France Libre. Rear-Admiral Georges 
Thierry d’Argenlieu has lately been appointed High Commissioner 
for Free France in the Pacific. The new High Commissioner was 
trained in the French Naval School, and through the whole of the 
last war was hunting U-boats in the Mediterranean ; he ended the 
War, with high honours, as lieutenant-commander. Then, strangely 
enough as it seems, he decided on a monastic life, joined the 
Carmelite Order, and became Louis de la Trinité, Order of Dis- 
calced Carmelites, and later Provincial of the Order in the province 
of Paris, devoting himself incidentally to the study of the mystic 
doctor, St. John of the Cross. Then, in September, 1939, came war 
again, and Commander d’Argenlieu, hearing a more compelling 
call, rejoined his old unit. He was taken prisoner at Cherbourg, 
but escaped from the convoy in which he was being taken to 
Germany, got back to the French coast, disguised himself as a 
peasant, and finally reached England. He served for a time as 
chaplain, but then as a combatant officer, distinguishing himself 
during the abortive attack on Dakar in September, 1940. Since 
then he has served in West Africa, gone on a mission to French 
Canadians, and now takes up his new appointment in the Pacific. 
After the war, what? Two of his brothers are Dominican monks; 
two of his sisters entered the convent of the Dames de Sion. 
Discalced, it appears, means barefooted, or sandalled—largely, as 
someone said, a question of coupons.) 

* * * * 

I wonder how many of the thousands who have been enjoying 
the revival of Mr. Shaw’s The Doctor’s Dilemma had ever heard 
the name Dubedat before. Last Saturday’s Times contained the 
report of an inquest on a Mrs. Dubedat, of Hampstead, who fell 
from a roof while trying to rescue a neighbour’s cat. Neither the 
London Telephone Directory nor, what is far more comprehensive, 
the London Post Office Directory contains a Dubedat, but researches 
on this point have brought to light something which has stirred my 
interest in connexion with S.P.C.E. deeply, a Dubeldam. 

JANUS. 
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tally oy; 

waren THE THREAT TO INDIA 

redicted, | By STRATEGICUS 

Ntribyt- P . . 

tributed FCENT events have the appearance of giving shape to the to be ruled out, it must be-admitted that Japan seems likely to have 


British | Japanese strategy. Though it cannot be ruled out, it seems undertaken ® campaign that will prove longer and more costly than 
geredible that Japan should strike in strength south-east at Australia, she can have contemplated. She must attend to this dev eloping 
ind simultaneously south-west at India, even if she does not intend threat to her own security, since it is aimed at her very existence. 
» strike at Russia. I confess that the threat to Russia seems to Are we then to conclude that it is the threat to India which is 2 
ae merely a question of time. It is difficult to imagine that the _ feint? It has to be recognised that all over the Far East the Allies 
Axis has not concerted a strategy, equally hard to think Germany are fighting a delaying action, and in the India-Burma theatre they 
) But} ates her chance of putting Russia out of the war so high that are not achieving much success. General Alexander’s troops are 
ocedure, | she can dispense with Japan’s assistance from the east. If Germany fighting skilfully and resolutely, but they are moving back along the 
with its} jgtends to delay the opening of her campaign against Russia—a upper course of the Irrawaddy, and although they are leaving hostile 
vho has} gather unlikely contingency unless she has another offensive in country they are leaving communications with it. Unless some un- 





hardly preparation that will fit in with her campaign for the season— foreseen accession of strength occurs, it does not seem likely that 
ar-time | Japan may have a few months to continue with other parts of her General Alexander will be able to avoid being driven away from the 
on the | ofensive before she need look north. Assam and Bengal frontier ; and if the monsoon should prevent the 


nce of | This would explain her rather obtrusive pretence of looking in Japanese from following him it should equally prevent him from 
e, with | very direction but the north. At all events, we have now had _ interfering with them. The enemy would then have in Lower Burma, 
might | jhe attacks upon Ceylon and the Indian ports ; and these, taken in on the frontier of Bengal, a sufficient force to launch raids of some 
eering, | conjunction with the continued advance in Burma, appear to sug- strength, or an expedition, on India, without involving the use of any 
od, but | zest a new situation. To the unprejudiced spectator Japan seems appreciable naval force. At least he could launch persistent heavy 
ructive | » have chosen a singularly bad moment to flourish her fist in India’s aid raids upon Calcutta and all the surrounding area ; for if the 
nt ago | face. If she had limited herself to appeals to India her action aeroplanes are available to prevent such raids it is difficult to under- 
; Joint | might have been sensible, since there is an incalculable element in stand why they have not been sent to Burma. 
undant | 3] human reactions; but to accompany her appeals with bombs There can be no question that any means that could be found 
> con- | sarcely seems the most persuasive form of argument. In fact, it to discourage the Japanese in Burma would be much preferable to 
» been | might be easier to interpret merely as an experiment in mischief- their use in India. Indeed, if General Alexander could be provided 
them | making. But there are other considerations which suggest that the with the strength to defeat the Japanese in Burma there is little doubt 
uStries | threat may be more real than apparent. that the threat to India would vanish. It must be assumed that it 
| by a Unless one is completely underrating the Japanese resources, it is cannot be provided. The frontier would be no bar to aeroplanes ; 
ems a | jyst possible that the movements against Australia and India are and yet, largely for lack of them, the Allies have been compelled to 
both serious. The brilliant German general von Leeb more than retreat. It is difficult to understand the brilliant reaction of the air 
once expounded in his lectures what Mr. Churchill has called the force in Ceylon if no aircraft can be found for Burma ; but the air- 
sout- | “one by one” strategy. As von Leeb developed it the thesis has attack raises the question of an invasion of the island. This would 
“orges | a more classical ring. His insistence has been on the complete be an intelligible development of Japanese strategy, assuming the 
sioner | concentration on a single objective at a time. He urges undeviating, necessary naval force to cover a landing and, in case of success, 
r was | persistent pursuit of this one purpose, to the complete elimination provide a sufficient squadron to operate against the Allied communi- 
f the | of all distractions in other directions. Feints, of course, play a cations in the Indian Ocean. The warm reception provided for the 
d the | role in such a strategy ; but what is confusing in the operations first Japanese raid on Colombo cannot be considered entirely 
ngely | of such faithful disciples of the Germans as the Japanese is their encouraging to them, and it appears to suggest that the island is to 
| the | apparent attachment to objectives which are not only divergent, but be resolutely defended against attack. 
Dis- | also tend to strain to breaking-point the very basis upon which This indeed might have been assumed, since Ceylon represents the 
vince | every aspect of their strategy must ultimately rest. The question base for the protection of a vital sector of the Allied communications. 
ystic | is, which of these gestures is to be followed up and developed into Ir is for this reason that it does not seem likely that the Japanese 





war | anoffensive and which a feint. intend in the near future to attempt a full-scale invasion of either 
ling ‘However great a success she might achieve against Australia, India or Ceylon. They are bound to recognise that somehow the 
urg, Japan must now know that the Commonwealth will not fall to an power will be provided to make the operation of any naval squadron 


1 to attaque brusquée. She must realise that she has stirred up a_ dangerous ; and, although the Bay of Bengal is a vast area, air as well 
as a hornets’ nest; and it is unlikely she would do that, and then as sea power is being concentrated there. It may well be suggested 
c as make no attempt to block the vent. It would be a counsel of that if we can find the sea power to operate in the Indian 
nself | prudence to destroy this last base of the Allies in the southern Ocean so also can Japan. That suggestion can only be 


ince Pacific if she has the power, or at least cut it off from the source discussed in the broadest terms. We know that the 
nch | of its strength. But recently she has made no headway in New Americans are already concentrating air power in India, and it 
fic. Guinea, and the floods have shown themselves hostile to her. She js certain that every attempt has been made to accumulate a strong 
ks ; has made no further advance towards the American-Australian com- _ naval squadron in Ceylon. 

ion. munications ; and the conditions that have prevented her from The question of Japanese operations against India (and Ceylon) 
» as appreciably increasing her air-ascendency in the New Guinea area _ js almost entirely one of sea and air power ; and, although we still 





are at the same time unfavourable to the extension of her foot- fight for time, there is some evidence that Japan may not be 
holds towards the east and south-east. For that, too, requires an quite up to her time-table. She has spent a month in getting into 


ing air-power she apparently cannot easily concentrate. position in New Guinea, and, so far as ome can read the signs, 
ard This argument would appear to suggest the conclusion that the’ she is not substantially nearer that local supremacy in the air 
the threat to invade Australia is not serious or no longer serious; and without which she cannot look for any real success in an expedition 
fell this in its turn would make the Japanese landing in New Guinea and against Australia. It may be assumed that she will do all she can 
the attack from there and Timor scarcely wise, since they have proved to prevent or limit the Allied concentration that is clearly taking 
ve, © cogent an object lesson that Australia is certain now to be turned place in the Commonwealth. Now that she has succeeded in 
nes into the most powerful base the Allies can create in the shortest thoroughly waking up Australia and America, that task is more 
ny possible time. There has, however, been little appearance of strategic imperative than ever. She must know that any opening she leaves, 


unwisdom in Japan’s action so far, though it is quite possible that her either through an error of judgement or through over-confidence, 
tapid run of successes may have made her over-confident. If this is will be seized immediately by the Allies. She has recently been 
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boasting of the strength of 
ten per cent 
reassuring statement, 

If her fleet is that extent it is 
difficult to imagine she will be inclined to risk the dispersion that a 
simultaneous invasion of Australia and India would entail. In fine, 


her fleet ; 
han that of America she is kite-flying with 





but when she suggests that it is 
stronger a 
like 


only superior to something 


it seems most probable that India is at present threatened with 
raids, particularly air raids, but not an invasion. This may limit 
the threat to India, but will not be much the less unpleasant. India 


exposes a great coastline to the east, and Japan, from the Andamans 
and from a few of uircraft-carriers, raid with a 
considerable if temporary immunity. She must be working under 
a definite tension her stretched to extra- 
ordinary limits. A densely populated area like India offers her 
great chances of extending her area of “frightfulness”; but if she 
attempts more than this she may at length offer the Allies the chance 
for which they have been waiting. 


THE STAR OF SAVOY 


By AN ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT 


smaller may 


ner 


since sea power Is now 


NTIL recently there was not much sign that the House of 
Savoy, proverbially associated by Italians with the luck of the 
country, might be approaching its decline, although dictatorship was 
bound to undermine a constitutional monarchy in many ways. True, 
the Crown of Abyssinia has gone, and that of Albania is unlikely to 
outlast the war, to the relief of Italian coffee-drinkers, who for some 
years have been muttering over their cups of chicory this little 
rhyme: 
When our Victor was plain King, 
Coffee was a common thing. 
When an Emperor he was made, 
Coffee to a smell did fade 
Since he got Albania’s throne 
Coffee’s very smell has flown, 
And should we gain another victory 
It will be farewell to chicory. 


The throne of Italy proper, however, seemed steady enough, 
especially for one so recently established. The Savoyard dynasty 
have indeed reigned over Piedmont for nine centuries ; but the whole 
peninsula was brought under their rule, and Rome made the capital, 
only in 1870. Barely 53 years had elapsed when Mussolini seized 
power and relegated the monarchy to a back seat. In the earlier 
period of that half-century the stricter Catholic circles, normally the 
most receptive to the idea of monarchy, remained unfriendly towards 
the “usurper” of temporal power. Moreover, during the three 
generations which have sat on the throne of Italy, figures apt to strike 
the imagination of the Italians and to popularise the dynasty have 
been scarce among the Savoia. King Victor Emanuel II, Queen 
Victoria’s bugbear, had of course his place among the great founders 
of Italian unity. Since his death in 1878, the only royal personage 
to obtain the whole-hearted admiration of the Italians was Queen 
Margherita, the mother of the present King. One may also mention 
the Duke of Abruzzi, who obtained a measure of popularity by his 
exploits. 

An exemplary family life, a strict sense of duty and a sincere 
interest in the life of the country secured universal respect for Victor 
Emanuel III for many years. Nevertheless, a certain personal 
frigidity and diffidence of manner have always checked that warm 
popular devotion which otherwise might have bound the Italian 
people to their sovereign in the course of a long and eventful reign. 
Nor could this deficiency be made good by the Queen, who was 
unpopular at the start and has always remained so. It does not seem 
altogether fair to saddle the King with the responsibility for 
Mussolini’s rise to power, as many Italians are wont to do. It is 
not surprising that the King, well trained in the utter passivity 
which Italian constitutional practice imposed on him, should have 
remained passive when the March on Rome took place. His sub- 
sequent attitude, however, seems much less excusable. The one con- 
stitutional role a King of Italy has to fulfil is to maintain the Italian 
In this King Emanuel certainly 
with those violent changes that 


liberties he is sworn to uphold 
failed when Fascism proceeded 
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transformed Italy from a democracy into the first totalitarian State 


The King’s betrayal of his trusteeship (for such it undoubtedly was 


has brought him into disregard among the Fascists themselves 
Both his personal dignity and the traditions of his House, to which 
his grandfather owed the throne of Italy, would have been bette 
served by an abdication in 1926. Yet in spite of this, and the othe 
unfavourable circumstances mentioned earlier, up to Italy’s enty 
into the war republican feeling was negligible. 

The Duke of Aosta enjoyed a prestige resembling that which ha 
surrounded his uncle the Duke of Abruzzi in the previous genen. 
tion. No similar claim can be made on behalf of his cousin, th 
Crown Prince Umberto, who is looked upon as something of a play. 
boy, and distrusted, like Aesop’s bat, by Fascists and anti-Fascists 
alike. Some have maintained that the accession of Aosta to the 
throne would have been the obvious sequel to the downfall of 
Mussolini. Italian anti-Fascists, on the other hand, were vehemently 
‘opposed to the young Duke, in whom they saw a staunch supporter oj 
the Dictator, and a sort of stick waved by the latter to frighten the 
ruling house into acquiescence. Both opinions have been echoed in 
Great Britain, but the few facts available hardly permit of a decision 
between them. One thing, however, may be said. Whatever 
potential danger to the legitimate succession the gallant and attrac. 
tive Prince may have represented, for the dynasty as such he was 
undoubtedly an asset, and his death a palpable loss. 


Of greater importance, however, is a development which has 
recently taken place in America. A central representative body of 
al! Italians hostile to Fascism is in process of being set up there, 
which, besides all anti-Fascists of long standing, is expected to attract 
the large number of Italian residents who have repudiated Mussolini 
since he declared war on the U.S.A. Count Sforza, who has long 
been the chief representative of Italian political emigration, is 
expected to become the leader of this organisation. Early this year 
Count Sforza sent a letter to the New York Times, which is in 
the nature of a manifesto concerning the future status of Italy. It 
is stated that a plebiscite must determine the form of the new 
Italian State. “And if,” the letter continues, “the Italian people 
should elect to govern themselves as a democratic republic, all the 
information I receive from Italy makes me absolutely certain that 
this decision will meet with neither opposition nor criticism from 
any quarter—quite the reverse.” The chief interest of this pro- 
nouncement lies in the fact that it comes from a former Foreign 
Minister of the Kingdom, who had always been considered a 
staunch monarchist, and whose political label in this country 
would be that of a convinced Conservative. What is more, it is well 
known that Count Sforza is bound to the Royal Family of Belgium 
by old ties of personal friendship ; and it will be remembered that 
the present Crown Princess of Italy is King Leopold’s sister. If 
a statesman of Count Sforza’s antecedents appears converted to the 
idea of an Italian republic, we may indeed surmise that behind the 
scenes of the Fascist melodrama a very remarkable shifting of 
opinion is taking place. 

In the absence of a definite plan for European co-operation after 
the war, many among the more thoughtful Italians, even if anti- 
Fascists, will be indisposed to share Count Sforza’s confidence. 
In spite of King Victor Emanuel’s default, the monarchy is still 
playing a useful part. Since 1926, when all public opposition 
became impossible, there remain in Italy three powers only which 
can be said to exist in their own right: the Duce, the King and the 
Pope. A typical Italian modus vivendi this, hardly to be conceived 
in any other country. In view of the difficulties and limitations 
of underground opposition, the spread of that dead uniformity of 
thought and feeling which is the aim, and also the vital necessity, 
of all totalitarian systems has been impeded and slowed down among 
the Italians chiefly by the existence of the Church and—admittedly 
to a lesser degree—by that of the Monarchy. As for the day 
when the peninsula will be restored to freedom, the living historical 
traditions proper to modern Italy are so few that they all appear 
valuable. It is not merely that the idea of monarchy has become 
closely linked with that of unity. The Savoia imbued the newly 
formed Kingdom with a wholesome degree of the old spirit of 
Piedmont. This pervaded the army to a considerable extent, until 
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Mussolini for obvious reasons laid himself out to eliminate it, with 
results which have now become clear to all. In addition, the 
monarchy helped to fuse, in the magistracy and in the administra- 
tion, some of the Piedmontese traditions with those inherited from 
old Austria. Both were very far from perfect; yet until the last 
war judges and civil servants, although wretchedly underpaid, 
showed a much higher ethical standard than that prevailing in the 
great neighbouring republic. Finally, a more important considera- 
tion—a democratic monarchy would seem a better counter than a 
democratic republic to the Communist bogey which is the great 
trump card of Fascist and Nazi propaganda among the Italian 
people. 

It must be repeated, nevertheless, that the pronouncement in 
favour of a republic by a personality like Count Sforza cannot be 
lightly dismissed. Should events prove him right, it will be evident 
that during two decades of Fascist rule the political structure of the 
modern Italian State has rotted to its very foundations. 


THE COLLECTIVE FARM 


By LEON KIRIL 


N Tsarist Russia the peasants were divided into two broad classes, 
aes who farmed communal land as members of a village 
commune or Mir, and the peasant proprietors who owned freehold 
farms. These were less than 12 per cent. of the whole. Both 
classes were, by western standards, poor and ignorant. Their 
methods were primitive and extravagant of labour, and their existence 
was based on a natural economy in which they looked to their own 
land for most of the necessities of life, selling only a meagre surplus 
to buy those goods, such as window-glass, cotton-print, tea and 
sugar, which they were incapable of producing themselves. It is 
only fair, however, to note that considerable progress was made 
during the last ten years of the old régime in extending education 
and improving the condition of the peasants, but with a rural popula- 
tion of some 110 million not much impression could be made in 
such a short period. 

The Soviet Government allowed the peasants to carry on much 
in their old ways until about 1929, for conditions were not yet ripe 
for collectivisation. In 1930, however, an energetic campaign to per- 
suade the peasants to enter collective farms was opened, and by 
1935 the great majority of peasant farms and the peasants themselves 
had been collectivised. Even the best friends of the Soviet régime 
do not attempt to deny that the Government resorted to ruthless and 
brutal methods, the scars from which are still visible. But it is 
equally undeniable that the old type of peasant farm had become an 
anachronism in the new Russia ; it was like keeping to horse-drawn 
trams in a town with electric power, central heating and all modern 
improvements, 

The concentration of agriculture into large-scale farming enter- 
prises was necessary for a variety of reasons, among the chief of 
them the inability of small-scale farming fully to use and profit by 
mechanisation and science. The rapidly increasing heavy industry 
required a market for its output of tractors, machines, motor-lorries, 
&c., in order to provide further capital for the expansion of the 
munition industry. There was also the need of producing more 
food to support the rapidly growing urban and industrial population 
and to economise labour on the land in order to release workers 
for industry. 

The Soviet Government might have followed its industrial policy 
and created large State farms in which the peasants would be 
employed as wage-earners. Instead, and probably wisely, it decided 
tu base agriculture on the co-operative principle. Collective farms 
are in theory co-operative enterprises in which the members enjoy 
the democratic right of controlling policy and management. In 
practice, however, their free choice is strictly limited by the necessity 
of conforming to the general plan as drawn up by the Government, 
which to a great extent prescribes what crops are to be produced and 
in what proportions. The farm-president, too, is in practice a 
nominee of the party, appointed as much to see that Government 
instructions and orders are properly carried out as to supervise the 
internal administration of the farm. His loyalty is, in fact, divided 
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between the State and the members of the farm, and one of his 
principal duties is to see that the farm fulfils its obligations to the 
State in handing over the due quantities of produce. For this the 
State pays a fixed price, considerably below the price obtainable by 
the sale of the remaining surplus. Hence it is to the interest of the 
members to keep deliveries to the State to a minimum and to sell as 
much as possible on the open market. Some presidents, in order to 
curry favour with the political bosses, try to increase deliveries to 
the State, thus lowering the revenue of the farm. 

The remuneration of the members takes the form of a distribu- 
tion in kind and money of the remaining surpluses after the farm 
has met all its financial dues and obligations in kind. The dividend 
amounts in the aggregate to about half the total money-income and 
about 25 per cent. of the grain crop. And each member’s share 
depends on the number of “ labour-days ” he has earned during the 
year. A “labour-day” is not synonymous with a day’s work ; it is 
rather a unit-task, such as area ploughed or dug, so many cows 
milked, &c. On an average one day’s work is equivalent to about 
1} “labour-days,” but the number of “labour-days” earned by 
the individual depends on his skill and energy ; thus the principle 
of piece-work or payment by results is maintained. 

Collective farms vary greatly in size ; the average in the agricul- 
tural regions of European Russia is about 2,000 acres, with 200 or 
more active workers. The greater part of the tillage is performed 
by the tractors and machines of the machine-tractor stations, whith 
are State enterprises ; for it was found more economic in every way 
to concentrate the valuable machinery in special institutions than to 
distribute it among the collective farms. As a rule, the farms own 
only horse-drawn machines and implements and the necessary 
draught-animals for subsidiary cultivation and work unsuited to 
tractors. The machine-tractor stations in payment receive a certain 
percentage of the crops produced through the agency of their 
machines. 

Such is a general outline of the structure of the average collective 
farm. Of more human interest is the life and condition of the 
members. The original discontent and suspicion of the Govern- 
ment’s agricultural policy has largely evaporated, though among 
the older people there is still some hankering after the old days of 
private ownership and economic freedom. The discipline of the 
collective farm is often distasteful. But the younger members, 
having had no experience of the joys and tribulations of the inde- 
pendent farmer, are on the whole content with conditions as they 
are. Probably few of them would be capable in any case of running 
a farm on their own initiative, for the tendency is to specialise in 
some particular branch of agriculture or animal husbandry. In fact, 
the younger peasants are rapidly being transformed into a rural pro- 
letariat with ideals and a point of view more like those of the indus- 
trial worker than of the old-fashioned peasant. It is unquestionable 
that farming in the collective farms is becoming more of a precise 
science than an art. Many now possess their own little laboratories 
where experts breed insects to combat and destroy insect-pests, try 
out different combinations of fertilisers, experiment with cross- 
breeding of plants and do other interesting things, which they will 
show and describe with pride to interested visitors. 

It is only natural that the foreigner sees the more prosperous and 
best organised farms ; for those in the neighbourhood of large towns 
and accessible are for that reason apt to be more up-to-date and 
efficient than those in the remote “ black-blocks.” My personal 
experiences, therefore, must be assumed to be rather favourable. 
However, what is outstanding today will be the commonplace of to- 
morrow, and by no means all the farms I have visited were special 
propaganda institutions. Generally speaking, it is the president or one 
of the higher officials who shows one round, and there is no doubt 
that the ordinary workers stand in some awe of him. They do not 
often volunteer a remark, and, of course, never contradict anything 
the official may say ; but there is no question of servility and, if one 
succeeds in finding a worker alone and having a chat with him or 
her, one of the first things one will discover is the pride they take 
in their own homestead, their private garden-plot and their own 
cow, pig and fowls. The average private property amounts to about 
14 acres of land, one cow, one sow and any quantity of poultry. 
From these the household obtains a very considerable part of its 
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subsistence, for the remuneration for working on the farm is not 
large. The reason for this is the vast expenditure of the State on 
research institutions, agricultural education and the construction of 
factories to manufacture an ever-increasing flow of improved 
machinery, which eventually will raise the standard of rural living 
tv a height impossible to the small peasant farmer, but for which 
the agricultural community must first find the means. 

Though the labour discipline enforced, the somewhat arbitrary 
powers enjoyed by the president and the officials, and the rigid 
limitation of private enterprise and initiative may seem to render 
the ordinary farm-members little different from hired agricultural 
labour, their outlook is definitely not that of the wage-earner. They 
regard themselves, obviously, as collective owners of the land and 
all that goes with it, and this binds them together in a community 
of interest quite different from hired labourers with no sense of 
ownership. It is this sense of proprietorship and unity that has 
inspired the Russian peasants to supreme efforts to defend their 
land against the aggressor, not a little to the latter’s surprise and 
disgust. For there is no doubt that the Germans, misled by those 
well acquainted with the country, and who should have known better, 
genuinely believed that they had only to promise to dissolve the 
collective farms and restore private enterprise to win the peasants 
over to their own side. 


PRODUCTION COMMITTEES 


By MARK BENNEY 


HE past month has seen the official christening of yet another 
of those infant institutions wh.ch promise to provide transition 
from the old to the new world. The Joint Production Committees 
of managements and workers, which are now by collective agree- 
ment to be set up in all Royal Ordnance and engineering factories, 
introduce a new principle into industry. From now on the workers, 
and their organisations, are assuming part-responsibility for pro- 
duction. The terms of reference of the new committees, covering 
the whole field of industrial problems save those already served by 
the existing machinery for collective bargaining, have, it is true, 
a somewhat unreal air, since their powers are only advisory and 
consultative. In spite of the fact that a few enlightened emplovers 
have tried to give them a more solid foundation by delegating 
powers of discipline and internal publicity, the general 
among industrialists is that the new bodies can be useful only as a 
vehicle through which to correct misunderstanding. As such, of 
course, they are unnecessarily elaborate, and there are many who 
for this and other reasons are already predicting their early death. 
But the workers who first demanded production committees did 
not think of them in these terms, and will not be satisfied with so 
modest a view of their functions. For underlying the desire to 
extend their responsibilities is an urgent need to exercise unused 
This is especially true of the newer and more rapidly 
expanding war industries, where there have been few reserves of 
technical skill to call on, and where new managements have had 
to learn their jobs alongside new workers. In these conditions the 
men at the benches and machines have frequently found themselves 
as quick to acquire new knowledge, and as fertile in 
the men who hire and fire them. It is here that the demand for 
production committees has been most insistent, and attempts to 
impose limits to their functions will exacerbate rather than dispel 
the present discontents. It is easy, too, by accepting the constitution 
of the new committees at its face value, to underestimate the real 
powers which the workers bring to them. In the factories where 
production committees were established before the recent agree- 
ment, the personnel of the workers’ side has been almost always 
drawn from the shop stewards. In such cases this means that the 
new body is simply the established works committee sitting with 
new terms of reference, and inevitably over much of its 
prestige and authority. Even in committees elected since, and in 
strict conformity with, the collective agreement, managements are 
likely to find the same faces as they see when workshop grievances 
are discussed. 
rhis practical 
works committees 
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capacities. 


resource, as 


Carrying 


identity of the new committees with the existing 


confers a further advantage, in so far as it 
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gives immediate access to an established machinery for co-ordinating 
information and activity. This is a factor that is already proving 
itself highly important in the development of the production com. 
mittees, and is likely to become increasingly so. The trade unions 


would do well to adapt themselves more quickly to this need, for 


, 


their preoccupation with purely “trade questions” has so far 
given no adequate vent to the workers’ growing concern with pro. 
duction problems. The expression of these wider anxieties has 
been left to the shop stewards’ movement. This organisation, 
not recognised by the engineering unions, and whose prominen 
officials are members of, or closely associated with, the Communig 
Party, has won support even where its intentions are suspected 
by formulating a programme that demands more work rather than 
more money, sacrifice rather than self-interest. It was the shop 
stewards who first, through their National Convention, expressed 
the demand for production committees; and now, by developing 
a machinery of co-ordination more directly related to the actual 
industrial nexus than the trade union branches are, has given the 
new committees the only effective organisation for their purpose. 

The significance of this is revealed by a study of the minutes 
of almost any production committee. Perhaps the most striking 
fact to emerge from such an inspection is the intense atmosphere 
of mutual suspicion and barely restrained hostility pervading the 
meetings. Nothing makes clearer the extreme difficulties confronting 
this new adventure in industrial co-operation, or the need—on both 
sides—to modify deep-rooted traditional attitudes. Continually one 
finds managements raising the subject of absenteeism; and the 
workers replying that, while they will do their best to reduce it, 
they consider it to be a result and not a cause of low production. 
Continually, too, one finds the workers introducing schemes to im- 
prove the productivity of the plant, only to be told that the 
rate of production is governed by circumstances outside the control 
of the management. The effect of such exchanges can perhaps 
best be shown by a brief account of the activities of the produc- 
tion committee on which I am one of the workers’ representatives, 

The factory where I work is one of a group, dividing between 
them, under a hasty war-time amalgamation, the manufacture of a 
heavy bomber. Early in its career our production committee 
was faced with the paradox that, although the workers were appalled 
by the slack production of the factory, the management could com- 
placently tell us that we were producing too fast for the rest of 
the group. Not until we got into contact with representatives of 
the other factories, and formed a group production committee (of 
workers’ representatives only; the group directorate has so far 
ignored our invitation to send representatives to our conferences 
did anything like a true picture of the state of production emerge. 

We then found that the group had no effective central planning 
organisation, with the consequence that the jigs of one factory 
did not conform with those of another; that equipment urgently 
required for the production of tail-units was lying idle in the 
factory where centre-sections were built ; that three separate factories 
were acquiring new machine-tools, and building three separate 
new machine-shops, for the manufacture of the same components. 
Meetings with the production committee of the firm which designed 
and first manufactured the particular aircraft we are engaged on 
further revealed that, with an almost equal allocation of labour, 
and only a slightly higher percentage of skilled labour, the weekly 
output of the parent firm was incomparably higher than that of the 
whole group is today. 

This, of course, is an extreme example of productive inefficiency; 
and I hasten to add that the Ministry of Aircraft Production is 
giving our committee full facilities to submit our findings to a 
conference of the interested parties, and to put forward a plan 
for handing over the group to the technical administration of the 
parent firm, whose efficiency leaves no room for criticism. But 
extreme as the example is, it illustrates the range of activity a pro- 
duction committee is apt to find necessary before it can tackle 
successfully its own local problems. The range will obviously be 
wider in some industries than in others, and will probably lead 
to an uneven development of the new principle at work. But the 
energies with which the workers are prepared to pursue their re- 
sponsibilities must not be underestimated, as their incontinence 
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must be forgiven. With due encouragement, the young committees 
will outgrow their swaddling-bands of class-politics. But any 
attempt to stifle them, or to turn them into one-way channels 


for “ keeping the Workers informed,” may quickly sour the patriotic 
urgency which is their strength. 


ENGLISH PROSE 


By L. B. NAMIER 


RAMMATICAL errors are the most primitive form of cruelty 
G to language: they correspond to physical injuries and torture. 
But on the grammatical side, English is lean and tough, and offers 
comparatively little scope to tormentors. It is possibly the mixed 
origin of the nation and language which has rubbed off grammatical 
edges and made English less vulnerable: genders, inflections, 
declensions, &c., simplified to the most admirable extent, produce a 
natural Esperanto. But to satisfy the human need for self-mortifica- 
tion, English spelling offers a wholesome, silent, substitute for 
grammatical frills. Not being of “pure race” English is compre- 
hensive in its vocabulary. The language is like the nation: simple 
in forms, illogical on paper, organic but not consciously organised, 
and rich in resources. 

Nation and language are both prosaic from choice: there are 
languages which in verse flow as well as English, or better, but no 
modern language that I know can compare with it in prose—and I 
possess (or suffer from) a fairly extensive, and even intimate, know- 
ledge of languages. English prose is a perfect instrument: brief and 
elliptic, clear and precise, and yet offering the most ample oppor- 
tunities for careful hedging. If you wish to be explicit, you can: 
but you can also say things without saying them, and convey your 
meaning safe from being pinned down to it. Again, the language 
is like the English mind: clear and simple and full of suppressions, 
upright and yet evasive ; and it achieves the most complex results 
in a seemingly plain, unostentatious manner. The English prose- 
style is an eminently social and collective achievement: its greatest 
landmark, the -“ authorised ” version of the Bible, was the work of 
six committees (two sitting at Westminster, two at Cambridge, and 
two at Oxford), revised by a general committee ; and its master- 
craftsmen during the next two hundred years were political writers: 
Milton, Hobbes, Locke, Swift, Bolingbroke, Hume, and Burke. Mr. 
Winston Churchill attains the highest level in speeches to the nation. 

Between thought and style there is a constant and necessary inter- 
action. Turgid thought cannot flow in crystal-clear language; a 
slovenly mind is not capable of a careful selection of words, so as 
to give to each word its full value and right connotations, and to 
each idea its exact and fitting expression ; and to be truly discreet 
though vocal, free though not silent, requires skill in the use of the 
language. In turn, constant, diligent care of language and style is a 
mental discipline: it pays to undergo it. Bad writing is like bad 
cooking—it corsupts and wastes good material, and in the long run 
is apt to affect the digestion. Cruelty to food can hardly be 
eradicated in this country ; but cruelty to English can be prevented— 
therefore vivat, floreat, S.P.C.E.! 

Style should be governed by purpose. Where the aim is to impart 
factual information, a strict economy of words is, as a rule, befitting: 
the narrative should be terse, flow briskly, be tidy and lucid in 
arrangement, and yield, in its conciseness, a clear, comprehensive, 
and unified view of the whole. A decorative style is out of place, 
and as irritating as architectural frills on ordinary buildings. It may 
be necessary to enter into minute detail or to relate lengthy, weari- 
some transactions: the reader will put up with it if taken quickly 
across the dreary patches, but not if the author seems to relish the 
tedium of his tale, or aggravates it by pleasant chatter and would-be 
jocular grimaces. The pace of a narrative can be wonderfully 
altered by cutting out repetition and verbiage, even though the 
reduction in length is comparatively small. Some fifteen years ago, 
when traffic-blocks were becoming intolerable in London, I asked a 
‘bus conductor by how much a good run differed from an excru- 
Ciatingly slow journey on a stretch over which I frequently travelled 
—and I was astonished to learn that even the worst crawl added 
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only about one third to the normal time. In the pace of a narrative or 
of a journey, as in human stature, the normal supplies a point beyond, 
or short of, which every unit becomes increasingly remarkable. 

Artificially balanced symmetry in the structure of a sentence is as 
tiresome and obsolete as the hard-worked antithesis of eighteenth- 
century writers; and to leave a noun without an adjective is no 
longer nudism. The Greeks used certain small words to make their 
metres scan: but there is no occasion for ballast in English prose— 
accumulations of unimportant words are like fat disfiguring features. 
Akin to them is the stammer of embarrassed beginnings and of 
fumbling transitions. “Of all the far-reaching changes which the 
World War has precipitated in the political and-social structure of 
European society, not the least in its importance is the wave of 
Agrarian Reform ”—or of anything else about to be discussed. And 
here is a favourite ‘conjunctive stammer: “It is hardly necessary 
to point out that .’—then why do so? Thus enriched Genesis 
would start: “Of all the extensive works of the Almighty, the first 
and most important were heaven and earth. In this connexion it is 
interesting to note that the earth was waste and void, and it may 
be added that darkness was...” There are even worse results of 
groping for an opening sentence than bumptious platitudes: a 
sudden launch and a mental bang are apt to detonate in ill- 
considered assertions. An undergraduate once read to me an essay 
on 1789, which began: “Of all European countries France alone 
has experienced a revolution. ...” And Sir Nevile Henderson, late 
Ambassador to Berlin, thus opened para. 18 of his Final Report, of 
September, 1939: “ People are apt, in my opinion, to exaggerate the 
malign influence of Herr von Ribbentrop, Dr. Goebbels, Herr 
Himmler and the rest.” But so carefully had he examined the 
foundations of his “opinion” that, a month or two later, he wrote 
in his Failure of a Mission (p. 251): “It is impossible to exaggerate 
the malign influence of Ribbentrop, Goebbels, Himmler and com- 
pany.” 

Handle pronouns with care. “He told him” occurs in the Bible, 
but should be avoided. “I think Arthur would have had more 
respect for George if he had quarrelled with him, as he was clever 
enough .’—comprehensible but complicated. Discussing the 
Palestine Conferences of 1939 I wrote: “ . the prime movers in 
these transactions seemed to have tried to hide their true nature 
from themselves.”* Whose nature? Their own or that of their 
transactions? The ambiguity would deserve blame were it not 
intentional. 

Let not pronouns outrun the nouns to which they refer: “In his 
speech delivered at the opening of the Home for Lost Cats, which 
has been erected in this important provincial centre from the 
generous bequest of the lately deceased Miss Smith, Mr. Brown 

.”’ Start: “ Mr. Brown, in his speech . . .” and relieve the tension. 

In an argument or narrative each paragraph should deal with one 
subject only, and no subject should be dealt with in more than one 
paragraph. Such discipline leads to a proper articulation of the 
material, and tends to cut out meanderings and repetition. More- 
over, the arrangement should be such as to obviate sign-posts and 
announcements: “As was explained above,” “as will be shown 
presently,” “I propose to examine,” “I shall not discuss,” “I now 
pass to... .” Indeed, even in a jumble, such notifications rarely 
serve a useful purpose. 

English prose, however clear and simple, has also to be elliptic ; 
at least the semblance of a free margin must be left for the thoughts 
of the reader. The Englishman says: “I like apples ”; the meticu- 
lously precise German: “TI like eating apples.” The exhaustive 
(and exhausting) explanations and excessive emphasis characteristic 
of Continental languages and thought would be resented in English 
as irksome, and indeed as unbearable and discourteous. The reasons 
are cogently stated in Tristram Shandy (Book II, chapter XI): 


10, 


“Writing, when properly managed, .. . is but a different name 
for conversation. As no one who knows what he is about in good 
company would venture to talk all; so no author, who understands 
the just boundaries of decorum and good-breeding, would presume 
to think all. The truest respect which you can pay to the reader’s 
understanding is to halve this matter amicably, and leave him some- 
thing to imagine, in his turn, as well as yourself.” 


ae 


*In the Margin of History, p. 85. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


consider public opinien at this moment, the more 


HE more I 
T impressed do I become. It may be that I am apt to generalise 
from the state of opinion in my own Midland constituency, where 
boys and girls are bred sensible and sound. Yet all the evidence 
which comes my way indicates that Leicester is not, in fact, excep- 
tional, and that the obstinate good sense of that city may be taken 
course, there 


as a sample of opinion throughout the island. Of 
there is a 


are complaints, criticisms and rumours. Of course, 
tendency to regard the position on the eastern front with exaggerated 
optimism Yet the complaints are not caused by existing restric- 
tions so much as by the suspicion that these restrictions are not 
equally applied ; the criticisms are not directed so much towards 
the central direction of the war as to the fear lest the great heart 
at Downing Street may not be able to set the blood coursing in 
every artery : and the rumours are harmless little things flitting like 
fireflies among the reeds. The disparity of wages, the expense of 
green vegetables, the complications of the income-tax, and the 
shortage of crockery and day-nurseries, are inevitable grievances. 
Yet the amazing thing that the public as a whole, so far from 
grumbling at the sacrifices demanded of them, ask only that these 
sacrifices be rendered more general and more precise. If there be 
any danger it is the danger of apathy; the danger of defeatism 
need not today cause anxiety. And even apathy, even the dumb 
surrender to the tread-mill of war work, is accompanied by a very 
marked desire for offensive action. If there be any lack of con- 
fidence it is lack of confidence in fine phrases or in the evasive 
wording of official bulletins. And even in this the irritation of the 
people is directed rather against the B.B.C., which must endure with 
patience the ill-favour invariably associated with the purveyor of bad 
tidings. The attitude of Australia, the position in India, are not taken 
tragically by the general public, who have for long been convinced 
that change is necessary. Incidents such as that of the Daily 
Mirror are judged with shrewd reasonableness, and it may be said 
with confidence that the mood of the public at the present moment 
is as a deep tide of resolution on the surface of which sparkles, in 
this belated spring, little waves of expectancy. 


7 * 7 


How infinitely sounder and stronger is this mood than that which, 
I remember, manifested itself in the third year of the First German 
War. I have already in this column alluded to the spy-mania 
which formed so hysterical a feature of 1917. Aijr-raids in those 
days were few and startling, yet there was not a village in Great 
Britain in which someone was not suspected of flashing guidance 
to the Zeppelins at night. One would have imagined that in the 
present war these suspicions would have been even more wide- 
spread and intense. On the one hand, the air-raids have been far 
more numerous and far more alarming. On the other hand, the 
use made by the Germans of their fifth column in Norway, Belgium, 
Holland and France offered some justification for suspicion. Yet, 
in fact, there have in this war been but few instances of spy-mania 
and few denunciations. Since the war began I have only received 
one letter, and had one interview, in which the loyalty of any 
citizen was called in question. In the last war, letters of denuncia- 
tion were received by Members of Parliament in shoals. 


* * * * 


What is the reason for this lessening of suspicion? Is it in truth 
(as I should like to believe) that the advance in education during 
the last twenty years has produced a public which is less impulsive 
and more capable of weighing evidence? Is it, as some suygest, 
that spies have since 1919 occupied so large a place in fiction that 
the public have come to regard them as essentially fictional? Is it, 
in other words, that Mr. Bernard Newman, by writing so many 
excellent stories about spies in the last war, has led his many 
admirers to doubt their reality? Or is it that the people as a 
whole have such confidence in our unanimity that they do not fear 
the seepage of some small trickle of treachery into so vast a reservoir 


of patriotism and resolution? I do not doubt that their optimism 
is justified ; I have little fear of the existence in this country of any 
organised or effective fifth column. If weakness ', 
us it will come, not through those who say that Hitler is right, bur 
through those who suggest that Churchill is wrong. But, all the 
same, I am consoled by the thought that Mr. Herbert Morrison 
is both vigilant and determined, and I deprecate the presen 
tendency to attack the “ dictatorial” methods of one who, after all, 
is the guardian of our public safety. The guardianship is better too 
rigorous than too lax. 


ever comes to 


* * * * 


I have only seen two people in my life whom I knew to be spies, 
One was a wretched little Tunisian, twitching uneasy fingers jp 
yellow leather gloves. The other was an Englishman who had 
fallen on very evil days, and who had adopted his profession as 
much from a love of adventure as from the need of gain. I do not 
think that either of them can have been a very good spy, since 
the infidelity which was stamped upon their faces was such as would 
have roused suspicion even if one had met them in the tube. | 
have been reading this week an excellent and scholarly book which 
deals with the secret agents employed by Mr. Pitt and Dublin 
Castle to inform against the Irish patriots. There was Mr. 
Cockayne, a slimy London solicitor, who brought Pastor Jackson 
to his death, and who tricked my own forebear, Hamilton Rowan, 
into an indiscretion which led to his being attainted for treason, 
and passing nine bitter years in exile. There was Thomas Collins, 
who posed as a United Irishman, and who sent through Jack 
Giffard detailed reports of all their meetings. Mr. Collins, I am 
glad to learn, became so uneasy when Hamilton Rowan escaped 
that he applied to the British Government for a post in the West 
Indies. There was Francis Magan, who betrayed Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald by communicating his whereabouts to Francis Higgins, 
the “sham squire.” There was Samuel Turner, who wormed his 
way into the confidence of Lord Edward’s wife, Pamela, and sent 
full reports to Downing Street of the negotiations between the Irish 
exiles established in Hamburg and the French Directorate. And 
there was that amazing figure, Leonard M’Nally, the intimate 
friend of Curran, the man who wept on Robert Emmet’s breast, 
the man who all the time was receiving £300 a year from the 
secret service funds of Dublin Castle. Of all these informers, 
M’Nally is the most sinister. It was he who, with passionate 
oratory, defended those who had been attainted of treason ; it was 
he who received the last words of Pastor Jackson ; it was he who 
was the last to say good-bye to Curran on his final journey to 
England ; and yet it was he who supplied Lord Clare with advance 
copies of the briefs with which he had been entrusted, and who 
was instrumental in bringing many of his clients go the scaffold. 
Never has corruption proved so infectious as in Ireland before 
the Union. 

* * * * 

It is profitable at moments to step back to 1790, and to recall 
that there was a time when quite sensible and sober men would 
rise in their places after dinner, and solemnly kiss a bound volume 
of Paine’s Rights of Man, as if it were a final dispensation ; when 
men in England really believed that “the wise and venerable 
National Assembly of France” would, indeed, bring peace and 
prosperity to all the world. I often hear it said that the temper 
of the country lacks enthusiasm, and that our youth have little of 
that sense of mission which inspires the youth of Germany and 
Russia. Hitler has definitely laid it down that one of the methods 
of revivalism is to create mass-hysteria. But assuredly that, although 
an energetic, is but a momentary impulse. I doubt whether at 
Orel or Staraya Russa today there is much sense of mission ; there 
is an acute sense of discipline, and the desire common to all brave 
young men to do the job courageously and well. Enthusiasm, as in’ 
1790, leads to much confusion of thought ; I prefer the stolid sullen 
endurance which is ours today. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
MUSIC 


«The Magic Flute.’’ At The New Theatre. 

Ir is notorious that The Magic Flute is one of the most difficult 
of operas to produce, as difficult in its own especial way as Don 
Giovanni ; so it says a great deal for the present production at the 
New Theatre by the Sadler’s Wells Opera Company that it is 
a successful effort and one that can give even the most fanatical 
xdmirers of this great work considerable pleasure. Mozart, like 
Shakespeare, suffers from the greatness of his own genius, since his 
performers must inevitably fall short of the ideal he sets before them. 

The Magic Flute cannot be said to be unplayable quite in the 
gnse that King Lear is often admitted to be unplayable, but Mozart 
was peculiarly handicapped by the fact that he was not his own 
librettist, though he did put his hand to the libretto as well as to 
the music and turned what threatened to be a farrago of nonsense, 
intended by Schickaneder only as a popular entertainment, into a 
profound work of art. Mr. Kurt Joos, the present producer, is to 
be congratulated on preserving the right spirit throughout ; he has 
prevented Papageno from collapsing into the farcical figure of the 
usual travesty of the character, which makes nonsense of Mozart’s 
presentation of him as l'homme moyene sensuel—the ordinary man 
—in contrast with the superior man ; he has contrived to make the 
many scenes follow one another swiftly and to avoid too many 
breaks ; and, as a master of ballet, he has controlled the gestures 
of the cast and chorus to obtain rhythm and dignity with a large 
measure of success. 

The Tamino of Arthur Servent, the Pamina of Rose Hill, the 
Sarastro of Ronald Stear, and John Hargreaves’ Papageno were all 
reasonably effective, while Miss Barbara Beaumont made a brave and 
not altogether unsuccessful attempt to do justice to the Queen of the 
Night—a role which has baffled most of the great coloratura singers 
of all time. W. J. TuRNER. 


THE CINEMA 


“Manpower.”’ At Warner’s. ** Johnny Eager. 
——*‘ Remember the Day.”’ At the Odeon. 


” 


At the Empire. 





AMERICAN women pay the biggest contribution to the Hollywood 
piper and so they exercise the right to call most of the tunes. Lately 
perhaps the excitements of war have had something to do with it) 
these formidgble daughters of revolution have revealed a taste for 
males less docile than those normally honoured in a country where 
men glut the market. In film after film women are being slapped in 
the face or punched on the jaw (Ray Milland knocked out a blonde 
heavyweight last week and Robert Taylor is equally successful in 
this week’s contests ; George Raft, however, only manages a knock- 
down against Marlene Dietrich). There can be no doubt about it. 
The strong, silent hero, that by-product of the First World War, is 
back again like a harbinger of spring offensives. The American 
fighting spirit is back in the boudoirs. 

Manpower is about two linesmen (Edward G. Robinson and 
George Raft) who share for a living the dizzy periis of the bigh- 
tension cables and find spare time enough to fight to the death for 
love of an ex-clip-joint hostess (Marlene Dietrich). Fortunately, the 
quarrel is due to a misunderstanding and the unwanted suitor is able 
to hand the girl over to his pal before breathing a conveniently final 
breath. The struggles of the gang of linesmen against storm and 
accident and the heartiness of their lunch-room behaviour provide 
a highly-coloured background which is scarcely from life, but 
Marlene Dietrich makes a good shot at the cheap cabaret girl trying 
to get out into the fresh air. On the whole, Manpower is a dis- 
appointment—a wooden, stiffly-moving film which struggles too 
hard for all its over-obvious effects. fohnny Eager is a better job 
of film-making, largely because of very lively editing and first-rate 
direction by Mervyn Le Roy. The story is of a tough and ruthless 
gangster (Robert Taylor) who traps the public prosecutor’s daughter 
(Lana Turner) into protecting his rackets but finally learns about 
love and goes to a gory death to prove that even in these two-fisted 
days no rogue’s hide is too tough for cupid’s arrow. 

Remember the Day does its excellent best to rehabilitate the 
United States as a matriarchy where men do not punch ladies on 
the jaw. And because no one is done violently to death on the 
screen, no one goes to gaol and there are no major domestic tragedies 
which time does not soften, the picture presented is a somewhat more 
credible national portrait than the week’s more violent cameos. The 
schoolteacher, flashing back in memory over her classes and the 
pupils who grew up and away from her, is no new conception, but 
here the favourite pupil is a candidate for the Presidency of the 
United States and he provides for his ageing teacher a reminder 
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of the days when he was jealous of her husband and how her 
husband went to the war and never came back. The reminiscing 
teacher who comes to pay the Great Man her respecis is Claudette 
Colbert and she gives a performance of great intelligence and charm. 
I enjoyed this very sentimental film which is nicely played, not only 
by Miss Colbert, but by John Payne and Douglas Croft (as the 
young pupil) and very sensitively directed by Henry King. 
EDGAR ANSTEY. 
ART 


Recent Acquisition by the Tate Gallery. 
Modern English Water-Colours. At 
Museum, &c. 

TWENTY-FIVE works by William Blake are the most important of 
the Tate Gallery’s recent acquisitions, but there are many fine 
things, besides ten of these, now being shown at the National 
Gallery. There are water-colours and an oil by Rossetti, at least 
three of them of importance. It is not necessary to have strong 
surrealist sympathies to enjoy the present Rossetti revival. His 
splendour at its best is lasting and necessary. “Do you work in 
fear and trembling? ” said Blake to Samuel Palmer, who had come 
to sit at his feet. “ Indeed I do, Sir.” “Then you'll do.”—Rossetti 
recorded this anecdote understandingly. The Tryst by Arthur 
Hughes is a useful addition: rather less sweet and rather more 
pictorial than the well-known April Love, already in the Tate. The 
lighted figure of the girl and the shaded figure of the young man 
behind the pale lilies in the rain-scented garden have a warmth and 
tenderness that fashion should be allowed neither to patronise nor 
to go goofy about. There is a Fuseli of an unidentified subject (it 
refuses to resolve itself into a scene from Macbeth), an excellent 
thriller of the early Gothic Revival. “The middle moment,’ said 
its author, “the moment of suspense, the crisis, is the moment of 
importance, big with the past and pregnant with the future.’ 

The Whistler has a wonderfully redolent, period title. Valparaiso : 
Crepuscule in flesh-colour and green. There are three Sargents— 
important, as Sargents go. Among odd but meritorious inclusions 
are drawings by R. Caton Woodville in his Illustrated London News 
style and a careful Rochester Castle by Charles Spencelayh. Odd 
and less meritorious is the Tissot: How happy could I be with 
either. The Sickerts are a good cross section: among them are the 
Tottenham Distillery, an Interior of St. Mark’s and a large Bath 
view. The John paintings include the admirable portrait of W. B. 
Yeats, and among the Steers is a Seated Nude (in a hat) that makes 
a deep impression on account of its contrasted vividness and gloom. 

The David Jones and Edward Burra water-colours would have 
been worth including for the interest of their techniques alone, but 
they also show two rich and strange imaginations at work. Duncan 
Grant's Girl at the Piano, notable for learning rather than for charm 
and the better for it, is here ; and contemporary English painting in 
general has been coped with fairly adequately by gifts, bequests and 
purchases. The modern foreign section of the Gallery will be richer 
by the possession of, among other things, a magnificent Toulouse 
Lautrec, a Cézanne water-colour, a Chagall, a Klee, a Max Ernst 
and a Utrillo. 

The Victoria and Albert Museum is also showing a collection of 
recent acquisitions—British water-colours and drawings of the 
Between-Wars period. Here are works of many schools that are 
usually segregated by the commercial galleries, and any visitor will 
find plenty to dislike as well as to like, and will have many a quiet 
chuckle at the contrasted visions and methods of traditionalism and 
modernism. He can compare the sweet pinks and mauves of Frank 
Brangwyn with those of Graham Sutherland that are so little sweet ; 
he can compare the techniques of Cecil Hunt and Paul Nash (both 
brilliant of their kind), or the topography of Charles Knight and 
Thomas Hennell. Among the more traditional works those by E. T. 
Holding and Philip Connard stand out. There are three Steers. 
Among other good things the pictures by Frances Hodgkins, Eric 
Ravilious, David Jones and Edward Bawden represent these artists 
well. 

No student should miss the Edward Lear travel drawings at the 
Redfern Gallery, or the paintings by Ivon Hitchens at the Leicester 
Galleries. An arabesque-like water-colour in green and blue by 
Hitchens at the Victoria and Albert is dated 1923. Though it 
obviously promised something, nobody at that time would have 
guessed that it promised his present achievement. His flower pieces 
and his views of glades and woods and clearings in English weather 
have gained intensity and lost no vigour since his last exhibition. 
He treats nature as his master, and paint and canvas as affectionate 
servants, which apparently is still a way to be one of the best 
painters alive. JOHN PIPER. 


At the National Gallery. 
the Victoria and Albert 











3§2 THE SPECTATOR, 
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RECONSTRUCTION POLICY 

Sir,—Lord Fairfield seems to have missed the essential point of 

your own leading article on “ Reconstruction Policy,” Mr. Butler’s review, 

and Professor Carr’s book. On the grounds that “ we do not know which 

countr.es w.ll have the most effective views on reconstruction policy,” he 

argues that this country should take no steps now towards having any 


effective views” of own! 


has taken place on problems of reconstruction 


its 


lready, the long popular debate which 


has surely produced many 





valuable results. It has advanced from those early, immature stages of 
glib acceptance of slogans end half-truths (“ Federal Union ” the 
rest) towards a more realistic, empirical, concrete discussion of actual 
problems which will quite certainly confront us after the war: and the 
contributions of Mr. Butler, Professor Carr, and The Spectator are excel- 
lent examples of this later and wiser stage of the debate. How we are 


freedom from fear, if the only aim 
the end of the war the immediate removal 
of all war-time restrictions, Lord Fairfield does not suggest. Reason and 
common sense, which he rightly exalts, do not function in politics sud- 
denly and spontaneously, in conditions of emergency and bewilderment. 
They need time and every possible expert guidance before they permeate 
public opinion. I regard the concern of so many of our leading thinkers 


to seek either freedom from want or 


of our electorate at is to be 


with post-war problems as one of the most encouraging signs that the 
next peace may be wiser than the last 
Underlying this popular debate is experience of “the lost peace,” and 


realisation that we did not, after all, the last war. “Winning a 
war,” presumably, means getting what you wanted as the result of fight- 
ing it: and the Allies certainly wanted peace for more than twenty years 
as a result of their military victory in 1918. In other words, winning 
the war and winning the peace are not two distinct tasks which can be 
separated in time, but two facets of one big task. Each makes very 
sense apart from the other. And any tendency to confine attentions 
to the first and leave the other until immediaie urgency exists would not 
only deprive this country of any “ effective views,” but might well go far 
towards robbing the peace-settlement of that wisdom which we, as the 
only orig-nal belligerent in Europe not under enemy occupation, could 
alone contribute. Davip THOMSON 
Sidney 


win 


our 


Sussex College, Cambridge 
Sir, 
has publicly given it as his opinion that anyone who dares to indulge in 
thoughts of planning at ths time is “ guilty treason.” That singular 
indeed, is directly impelled me to express the 
exactly opposite view, my little book Plan for Living being consequently 
dedicated to him, as the phrase goes, “ without whose encouragement it 
would never have been undertaken.” 

Irue, we have at the very basis of all our planning a tangle of unknown 
factors that makes any precision in our programme quite impossible. We 
do not know yet when or at what point destruction will end, or from what 
low-water mark the spring tide of reconstruction will have to start flowing. 
We go not know which of our old export industries may survive or on 
what level others, including agricelture, may be stabilised, nor how all 
we shall have to do will be financed, but only that, somehow, it must be. 
Some towns may be fated for expansion, others may dwindle or even be 
scheduled for deliberate and methodical diminution, as one hopes may 
be the case w.th London, 

But as good generals 
worked out to meet the 


Lord Fairfield appears to agree with another prominent peer who 


ot 


pronouncement, what 


have always numerous alternative plans ready 
unforeseeable hazards of battle, so the war-time 
civil planners must be prepared with a variety of skeleton schemes 
designed to meet one or other of the situations likely to confront them, 
the most appropriate of which can be swiftly modified as may be found 
necessary in the light of what may actually happen. A vast deal of expert 
and exacting work is obviously involved, but it is work that has got to 
be done and done soon, if undreamed-of chances for a finer and better 
background than we have ever had before are not going to be tragically 
and everlastingly missed. 

How can our governors democratically interpret and implement the 
desires and aspirations of the governed as to the future setting of their 
if these have never first been thought out or expressed and then 
Lord Fairfield foresees our all 


lives 
considered as a part of general policy? 


yearning for “relief from the many interferences with our liberty which 
have been rendered necessary by the war but which will be quite 


Such yearnings will indeed be only natural, but 
I suggest that any self-indulgent yielding to it before we have properly 
re-ordered our economy in a ind better mould, will be the one sure 
way of denying ourselves whatever fruits of victory might otherwise have 


inappropriate to peace.” 
new 


been ours 


APRIL 


THE EDITOR 


IO, 


Must we always be as disastrously unprepared for peace as we are for 
war and jose all that fortitude may have gained us through years of battle 
by a petulant impatience at the last?—Your obedient servant, 

CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIs. 
, " . 
SLOVENE POETS 
Sir—It was a great and unexpected pleasure to read the artick 


on Slovene poets in last week’s issue of The Spectator. You published 
one of those rare articles which have a lasting value; and I am sure the 
time will come when these beautiful translations will be read in my own 


country. I should like to add one or two observations and draw vour 
attention to them 

1. Mr. Matthews says that the Slovenes number “about a million.” 
This is only true of the Slovenes in Yugoslavia. If we add the half- 
million of Slovenes who lived under Italian and German domination, and 
the quarter-million Slovene emigrants in America, we reach a total of 
two million people of pure Slovene blood and speaking the Slovene 


language 

2. A great deal of Austrian propaganda has been put about recently 
to the effect that the Austrians are not really Germans. Mr, Matthews 
translations of Preseren that the Slovenes a hundred years ago 
were quite clear on this point! What the Slovenes objected to then, 
and what they still continue to object to, is being Germanised, no matter 
whether by Austrians or anyone else. 

3. No article on the Slovene poets could be comp!ete without men- 
tioning Zupancic. No one in England knows this better than Mr, 
Matthews himself; he tells me now that he made a translation of 
Zupancic which had to be excluded owing to lack of space. May I hope 
that you wil! be able to publish it later, since Zupancic has a double claim 
on your readers, both as the greatest of our modern poets and as the man 
who has done most to interpret England to the Slovene people.—Yours 


prove 


faithfully. Dr. M. KREK, 
Deputy Prime Minister. 
Kingston House, Princes Gate, London, S.W.7 
[We have been able to adopt this suggestion, A translation from 


Zupancic is appended.—Ed., The Spectator.] 


GIRL FROM BELOKRAJINA 
Translated from the Slovene by Kenneth Matthews) 


Moonshine in the birch-wood ; 

And see! where the young trees part, 
The white fairies come riding, 

Each on a white horse gliding, 
Holding a babe to her heart. 





Each a lullaby sings ; 
Each rocks her babe to rest 
“O sleep, little unborn son, 
Sleep softly at my breast ! 


Waifs, naked, God-forgotten, 
Unborn and unbegotten, 

For their own mothers they cry ; 
A fairy’s nipples are dry 


My love’s in a foreign land ; 
Loving him, God knows who. 
I in my doorway stand ; 

And no knitting to do. 


“THE LAST TWENTY YEARS” 


Sm,—Dr. Bevan’s letter on “The Last Twenty Years” is an interesting 
corrective both to some of the “ grousings” to which you have afforded 
vent and to the common talk of “crude materialism, cynicism and lack 
of moral purpose ” in British policy. Dr. Bevan is clearly right in seeing 
plenty of idealism (whether “ vague, groping and muddled” or not) in 
the policy of those who tried to urge the Government into a thorough- 
going League of Nations policy. But I would go further and deny that 
“cynicism” was a powerful element in British policy at all, even in 
that of which I most disapproved. 

No doubt in the Treaty of 
form of the ordinary tug-of-war 
diplomacy, between Wilson and 


and after there was an acute 
between conscience and_hard-faced 
Clemenceau, one might almost say 
between Gladstone and Disraeli; the result has been a wavering and 
uncertain policy and consequent failure. A policy of pure Clemenceau 
might possibly have prevented by force Germany’s recovery and new 


Versailles 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
aggression. Pure Wilson might conceivably have resulted in a peaceful 
and contented Europe. The right mixture of the two would probably 
have been best, but a casual and uncertain mixture was sure to fail. In 
Great Britain conscience was always a strong element, and weakness, 
fatigue or timidity, not cynicism, was the usual enemy. Take a few 
critical instances: 

Germany. Conscience perhaps too strong? The British public was 
too ready to blame itself, to condemn the Peace Treaties offhand, to 
accept German propaganda and neglect reasonable precautions against 
German rearmament. 

Russia. Conscience pretty lively. We urgently needed an alliance 
with Russia in 1938, but would not accept it at the price of agreeing to 
certain proposals affecting the freedom of the Baltic States. Religious 
and political prejudices may have played a part, too, but not cynicism. 

Spain. Religious prejudice against “the Reds” combined with a mere 
horror of being involved in war played the chief part in our lamentable 
lack of po'icy here And religious prejudice, however dangerous and 
objectionable, is not cynicism. 

Peace. There is some truth in the paradox that British pacifism was 
a cause Of war. Instead of taking effective action through the League 
to prevent war, British Governments seemed to be crying 
helplessly, “ Peace in our time, O Lord.” It may be said that they were 
neglectful of their duty, their pledges and the future consequences of 
their action. But no ope can accuse them of hard-faced imperialism or 
aggression. 


successive 


India. Is there in history any example of an imperial Power trying 
as conscientiously as England since the Morley-Minto reforms to find 
an agreed plan for divesting itself of power and giving self-government 
to a dependency? 

Taxes. When, before now, has a body of rich and conservative persons, 
like the present House of Commons, accepted without the faintest demur 
taxation which confiscated at a blow more than half their incomes, and 
even suggested that the authorities might well take more? 

No, those who wish to attack British policy or the British character 
would do well to change their ground. We are a maddening people, 
and possibly rather incompetent, but not cynical or materialist—Yours 
faithfully, GILBERT MURRAY. 

Yatscombe, Boar’s Hill, Oxford. 


A VITAL QUESTION 


Sir,—* Pride by Insolence chastened? Indolence purged by Sloth? ” 
The article by Irene Ward, M.P., in your March 27th issue sends one 
back to a re-reading of Kipling’s poem “ The Islanders.” 

Its first words are: “No doubt but ye are the People.” On us lie 
the responsibilities. It is no good trying to stage a sort of Riom trial 
in this country. Under our arrangements, we are responsible for the 
French failure to establish their frontier on the River Rhine in 1919. 
We can hold one opinion or another about our politicians, about our 
civil servants, about our War Departments, and stiil know that we 
were unwise in the nineteen-twenties to knock out two main props of 
our well-being, whether for peace or war, by starving and wrecking our 
agricultural and shipbuilding industries. We knew then as well as we 
know now that we must support both these industries, in spite of the 
tendency of each in peace-time to draw trade away from the other. We 
were in as good a position as our representatives to measure the risk 
in the nineteen-thirties that the German people might again take a fit 
of murderous and suicidal lunacy. And it did not need Intelligence 
Officers, nor people of any particular intelligence, to tell us that market- 
ing boards and restriction of production were not the best response to 
that or to any other environment. We appeased our marketing boards 
instead of fighting them: and the cost of this and of other mistakes is 
paid in young lives. It is a heavy responsibility. 

Against all this there is, of course, something to be put on the credit 
side ; and we are entitled to our share of the credit. But there can be 
no surplus on the credit side until we have mastered the Germans and 
then tackled our own problems afresh. The price of liberty is eternal 
vigilance: we must try to keep awake better in future. That is the only 
remedy.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, E. PEASE. 

Guisborough. 


SiR,—Miss Irene Ward’s admirable article in a recent issue asks search- 
ing questions that must have been in many minds since the penalties of 
unpreparedness began to fall upon us, and even before. Probably it ts 
“impossible in the middle of a war to examine and recast our whole 
system,” but this weighty statement of what is necessary, with its deter- 
mined insistence on a ruthless inquiry and its absence of any tendency 
to prejudge any individual or department unheard, should not be allowed 
to fall into oblivion. Articles in weekly journals are ephemeral things, 
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however able and however vital. May we hope that, at the end of this 
long and bitter war, you will republish it, and that this country will 
insist on just such an inquiry, without fear or favour, as this article 
demands, and will go on insisting until it gets it?—Yours faithfully, 
Ecchinswell House, Nr. Newbury. A. IRVING MUNTZ. 


APRIL I0, 


Sir—I would like to add my insignificent support to the proposals of 
Miss Irene Ward for an investigation of the causes ot this war. The 
proposals in question as put forward are so important that they should 
have much wider publicity. Unless something along the lines suggested 
becomes a concrete fact, it seems not only possible bur Itkely that the 
present will be in vain—Yours faithfully 

100 Parsonage Road, Manchester, 20. J. RyLeEy O'NEILL. 


sacrifices 


THE *‘STRUMA’ TRAGEDY 


S1rR,—Miss Boyd, in a letter published in your issue of March 27th, says 
in reference to the ‘ Struma’ passengers, that the Government 


had refused to allow the would-be immigrants into Palestine to land 
in that country illegally. These persons must have known before 
they embarked on their voyage that what they were attempting was 
against the law. 

As well might I be told that if a cat-burglar, endeavouring to climb 
into my house by way of an upper window, falls and breaks his leg, 
I am responsible for this accident because F did not open my door 
to facilitate his illegal entry into my premises. 


Miss Boyd’s statement is as deficient in accuracy as it is in humanity. 
The ‘Struma’ arrived at Istanbul on December 13th, and the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine applied to the Palestine Administration for the legal 
admission of these refugees, which could have been easily accorded within 
the existing regulations, certificates for some 3,000 Jewish immigrants 
being available. But the Palestine Administration refused, and after that 
the only alternatives for these men, women and children were death in 
the Black Sea or at the hands of their tormentors—and the minor evil 
has befallen them, by accident or by choice. Does Miss Boyd contend 
that there was something morally reprehensible in the attempt of these 
people to escape from a régime under which they were robbed of all their 
possessions, deprived of any possibility of making a living, driven into 
the wintry Steppes of the Ukrainian “scorched earth” beyond the 
Dniester, tortured and murdered? The idea uppermost in their minds 
was only to get away—if refugees from Hong Kong set out for Australia 
or America, in spite of the strict immigration laws in force in those 
countries, hoping to obtain permission en route, or “indemnity” on 
arrival, would Miss Boyd talk of them in the same delightful style and 
compare them to cat-burglars? From the Falcon Hotel, Settle, Yorkshire, 
she launches this light-heartedly abusive comparison against 768 corpses 
of victims of Nazi persecution. 

Miss Boyd criticises you, Sir, for publishing Dr, Maclean’s letter—may 
I thank you for publishing her own? It is right that people should be 
given an opportunity publicly to display their thoughts, feelings and good 





taste.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., L. B. NaMIER. 
The Athenaeum, London, S.W.1. 
Sir,—None of your correspondents on the ‘Struma’ incident have 


mentioned an important point. Is it likely that a shipload of refugees 
would be allowei to leave Rumania without a goodly leaven of spies 
amongst them? That was probably the chief reason why they were not 
admitted to Palestine, and our Government was not to blame for the 
tragedy which followed. I was appalled that anyone could liken the 
refugees to “cat-burglars”; surely they were hoping against hope that 
we could relent. World conditions are so different from those prevailing 
when Mr. Balfour’s promise was made—and the risk of letting in spies 
now would be too great.—Yours faithfully, Anna W. SIMMONS. 
Ridgeway, Dormansland, Lingfield, Surrey. 


S1r,—Mr. Israel Cohen’s letter begs the issue. The passengers on the 
‘Struma’ were Rumanians, i.e., they were enemy aliens. It would have 
been a criminal act on the part of the British authorities to allow a large 
number of enemy aliens to enter Palestine. Mr. Cohen objects to the 
entry of Poles, Greeks and Yugoslavs to the same country. These 
people are members of nations who are engaged, as actively as possible, 
in helping the Allied cause They are friends and effective friends too. 
The fact that the ‘ Struma’ victims were members of the Jewish faith is 
totally irrelevant to the question. Had they been Catholics, Mohamme- 
dans, or members of the Greek Church they would have been regarded 
simply as Rumanians and therefore enemies 
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It is time the accident of a person’s religious belief should 
ne ionger be sufficient to grant him, or her, immunity from the operation 
of the law as it applies to ordinary nationals.—Yours truly, 
Roundhay, Cobham, Kent. Mary WRIGHT. 
[This correspondence is The Spectator.] 


hi th 


nigt that 


now closed.—Ep., 


INDIA AND CONGRESS 


Sir,—It is a somewhat sinister circumstance that in 

words on the subject of India I Lave never heard the word villager 

mentioned. There are about 300 million of them in India. It will be 

interesting to see what their fate will be when left to the tender mercies 

of Congress.—I am, Sir, yours, &c.., W. A. Hirst. 
United University Club, 1 Suffolk Street, S.W.1. 


all the spate of 


HATE-POLITICS ? 


Sir,—I am puzzled by Mr. Scott-James’s review of Shall Our Children 
Live or Die? so puzzled that I wondered for a moment if he and I had 
been reading the same book. How can he, a just and careful reviewer, 
find in this book a “ vengeful mood,” or “ violent digressions in the sphere 
of hate-politics”? Hate, between nations, persons or parties, is in fact 
the thing that Mr. Gollancz rules out altogether as bad, because it clouds 
judgement and obscures reason, “ but above all, simply because it is bad.” 
I took this to be the main moral of the book. I have heard plenty of 
comment on this book ; disapproval from some who find in it too little 
hate. praise from Christian pacifists, Roman Catholics and other church- 
men, from many ordinary non-political readers, and from non-socialist 
business men who say that in it they find the socialist case presented with 
moderation and without class hate. I hope you will let these views, and 
my own impression of the book, balance your reviewer's a little. It is, 
surely, throughout an impassioned plea for charity in human affairs. 


—Yours, &c., ROSE MACAULAY. 
20 Hinde House, Hinde Street, W. r. 
[Our reviewer writes: Miss Macaulay overlooks my comment that 
Mr. Gollancz “ implicitly ” asks for the class-war everywhere. I said I 


did not expect him to admit this, Nor does Miss Macaulay, because she 
is apparently carried away by his plea for Christian love—a plea which, 
to my ears, rings disharmoniously with the incessant use of a jargon so 


familiar in literature of the class-war.] 


EDITORS AND THE ARMY 


Str,—In your issue of April 3rd “ Janus” alludes to the calling up for 
military service of a newspaper editor, and goes on to say: 

“There was, I believe, some oversight about applying for .. . 
reservation, but that, of course, could be put right in Whitehall 
in two minutes.” 

This implies that a Lewspaper editor should be, if not above the law, 
ut any rate above the regulations set up by the law. Surely “ Janus” 
will agree that a newspaper editor should suffer for oversight to the same 
extent as other citizens; or, conversely, that all citizens should have their 
put right in Whitehall in two minutes if that privilege be 
all—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

HERBERT WAUGH. 


oversights 
granted at 


25 Clayworth Road, Newcastle-upon-T yne 3. 

[“ Janus ” writes: It is not a question of the personal position of this 
or any other editor, but of what the Government’s policy towards news- 
papers is. If, as stated, it is that they should be enabled to carry on 
with reduced staffs and reduced paper supplies, then clearly editors, of 
all people, must not be conscripted for the army, and if a calling-up 
notice is sent to one of them it should be cancelled. There may be a 
difference of opinion about the policy, but, given the policy, the conclusion 
I have outlined necessarily follows.] 


THE COLONIAL PROBLEM 


Str,—Lord Hailey’s grave words prompt me to write, as 2 one change 
that has come about in Colonial administration since the days of slow 
travel. Home leave comes after three years, and the district Commis- 
sioner finds himself in charge of a new district, where perhaps the lan- 
guage and customs are unknown to him. By the time < man has gained 
trust and affection in a place, he is shifted elsewhere. We no longer 
make full use of personal influence, and intimate knowledze of native 
ways of thinking, which is a condition precedent to a loyally accepted 
administration—sure of support in times of stress—Yours faithfully, 
Dumcerieff, Moffat, Scotland. CHAMPION B. RUSSELL. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


It has been claimed for April—Shakespeare’s month, as May was 
Chaucer’s—that it is the prettiest word in the English, or Latin, lan. 
guage ; and because, like woman, it is mutabile semper, it is the most 
exciting month by a very long lead. We have seen and heard this last 
March, swallows, martins, chiff-chaffs and wheatears; but the bigger 
numbers even of these brave birds come in April. We had found a nest 
or two of thrush and blackbird before April struck, and the crow tribes 
had laid clutches; but April 15th, reckoned as the date for the first 
partridge’s nests, and for the arrival of nightingale and cuckoo, makes 
the middle and end of the month incomparable for those whose interests 
are vernal. The early heaths, the crocuses, the willow catkins are alive 
with bees ; but April is treacherous as well as lovely, and there is no 
month in the year when it is more important, if the weather is at all 
adverse, to look to the catering of the hives—and honey will be very 
precious. The demand for bees is very vigorous, and many countryfolk 
are secking in vain for swarms. 


Good Companions 


A flourish has been set recently on the quaint and new science of 
the cross-fertilisation of fruit. In regard to apples, pears, plums and 
cherries, it is now precisely known which sorts need congenial neigh- 
bours and what those neighbours are. Sweet cherries, for example, are 
all almost completely barren unless the flowers can be fertilised from 
some neighbour of a different sort; and it is an outstanding merit in 
the Morello that it is almost alone in being completely self-fertile. For 
myself, I have a single Morello on a north wall and it bears profusely 
every year. Pears are in three classes, and a very large majority abso- 
lutely need neighbours of the right class if they are to bear a crop. One 
of the very few that is self-fertile is “ Fertility” (Improved). Again to 
quote my own experience, I bought an absurdly cheap tree of Fertility 
from a popular market stall. In spite of its diminutive size, it was the 
only pear-tree in the garden that produced a crop. Among apples, the 
so-called triploids (notably Bramley’s Seedling and Blenheim Orange), 
are in especial need of good neighbours. In Worcestershire, Cox’s Orange 
the most popular of all apples, but often a shy bearer) is usually asso 
ciated with Worcester Pearmain; in some other counties James Grieve 
is preferred. Plums have equal need of well-selected neighbours. The 
Clough motto “Great is juxtaposition” is true in this above other 
and the yield of fruit in England would be immeasurably 
increased if the new discoveries were more widely appreciated. The 
R.H.S. has produced a good pamphlet on the subject; but the latest 
and most ingenious is a very brief page or two issued at the price of 
fourpence by the John Innes Horticultural Institution, 31 Mostyn Road, 
London, S.W.19. Its title is The Fertility Rules in Fruit Planting. 
It would be well worth the while of amateurs who grow bush fruit to 
spend time in artificially pollinating with a camel’s-hair brush, as is the 
custom with peach-growers. 


references ; 


Village Jam , ‘ 

The Women’s Institutes, which are doing yeoman’s work for both 
production and preservation, feel that they are not quite fairly treated 
by the Government. They make jams and bottle fruit ; but the “ sic vos 
non vobis” principle is roughly applied. They are not allowed to keep 
any of the preserved foods, though they have to spend more than they 
can afford on apparatus ; and in many places the military have requisi- 
tioned their halls. The Institutes consist chiefly of cottagers, who with 
admirable pride support their own institutions, and are therefore very 
poorly equipped with spare funds. As things are there is likely to be 
a slump in the local making of jam and bottling of fruit in the Institutes. 
They are such a godsend to the social vigour of village life that all possible 
encouragement should be given them, especially in their efforts to “ feed 
the brute.” 


In the Garden 

The loveliest garden sight I have seen this spring is a bit of flat rockery 
almost entirely possessed by iris reticulata, and grape hyacinth. Among 
the dark purple irises were a few plants of the light blue variety recently 
created by an amateur gardener in the neighbourhood, One of the secrets 
of growing this iris to perfection is plenty of bonemeal. In regard to 
artificial manures (which are a little under a cloud at the moment) 4 
disbeliever in their permanent value may confess that a slight sprinkling 
of sulphate of ammonia by the roots of spring cabbage scotched by 
the frost does appear to exercise an almost miraculous influence. With 
this, as all stimulating artificials, the date of application is all important. 
For example, if applied too early to corn they do definite harm (as has 
been recently discovered) by stimulating tillers that will not come into 
satisfactory ear. In general the reiterated maxim of Pigg, Jorrock’s 
ex-huntsman, remains true, if rather too Saxon: “ Muck’s your man.” 

W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Preparation for Planning 
By Professor S. D. 





A New England—Planning for the Future. 


Adshead. Muller. 7s. 6d. 
Ir was probably with a suppressed sigh that Mr. Churchill told us 
on March 27th: 

“TI am perpetually asked to devote more time and attention to the 
building of the post-war world, and measures—some of them elaborate 
and all of them careful—have been taken by study and planning for 
that most important and longed-for period.” 

A stimulating contribution to these studies is made by Professor 
Adshead, the eminent town-planner, in his latest work, which 
sketches in broad strokes a programme of reform covering a vast 
range of subjects, from balconies and sun-blinds to the creation of 
s0 mew towns, and the root-and-branch remodelling of English 
administration. From this varied bill-of-fare the reader rises 
breathless but full of admiration for the professor’s persuasive 
versatility. 

In studying the book and recalling one’s own efforts in a more 
restricted field, there comes to mind the reflection that much of 
the planning in which we all indulge—rather wishfully perhaps— 
presupposes a reign of peace and plenty after the war, enabling 
us to redress in a few years the accumulated blunders of several 
centuries. In these beatific visions we are furnished with all 
appliances and means to boot; calculations of cost can be burked 
until we decide later, as a mere afterthought, in what currency 
payment is to be made, and from whose pockets. There is no limit 
to the cloth from which our new coat of many colours is to be cut. 
In this spirit Professor Adshead, like the rest of us, is apt to deal 
somewhat ‘airily with formidable questions of ways and means. 
Thus a chapter dealing with the reconstruction of London closes 
with the disarming remark (faintly reminiscent of Mr. Micawber): 

“Cost is of course the great difficulty ; once this has been boldly 
tackled, all else will fall into place.” 

It might, sometimes perhaps, be salutary, as a corrective, to 
draw up a programme based on less rosy assumptions, e.g., that the 
national purse-strings will be tightened, not loosened, after the war, 
that our standard of living will tend downwards, that the resources 
available for reconstruction will be strictly limited, and will have 
to be applied in no small part to the restoration of the hideously 
ravaged territories of our Allies—an obligation that is sometimes 
overlooked. In Poland three and a half million people have lost 
their homes and their all. Great Britain is exceptionally fortunate 
in possessing essential building-materials of local origin—bricks, 
tiles, slates, lime, cement, gravel, steel. Timber is our weak point. 

Those of us who belong to the tribe of planners derive so much 
from common sources that the author’s views on housing, archi- 
tecture, national parks, agriculture and industry will, most of them, 
pass unchallenged. He is generally favourable to the plans for London 
prepared by the Royal Academy Committee, on the basis of the 
Bressey-Lutyens Report. Such an approach to unanimity is en- 
couraging. The general trend of enlightened opinion is doubtless 
reflected in A New England ; as the result, however, of the com- 
pression of multitudinous subjects into so small a compass, it is 
inevitable that, here and there, the author- should commit himself 
to sweeping generalisations which would probably have been 
qualified, had space permitted. We should not, all of us, agree, for 
instance, that classified roads are all unnecessarily wide, that only 
one or two first-class trunk roads are required, that roads measuring 
8 to 120 ft. in width are only wanted in one or two places, 
and that there is no need for main roads throughout the country 
to be more than 20 ft. wide, increasing to 40 ft. in places. It is 
hard to reconcile these dogmatic statements with the equally em- 
phatic prophecy that “there will soon be a period when everyone 
will possess a car.” The author’s hint of a return to the toll-bar 
system will not be welcomed by these additional millions of post- 
war motorists. 

Some residents of south-west Essex will take a less kindly view 
than Professor Adshead of the type of “shack” development which 
has enabled the immigrants to “indulge their primitive inclinations, 
and find freedom from urban restraint.” 

The illustrations are not very illuminating, owing to the smallness 
of the page. Incidentally, would it not be desirable to reach a 
general understanding that no sketch of a picturesque seventeenth- 
century cottage should be published without a cross-section by its 
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side, showing the height of the rooms, and indicating how much 
light and air can penetrate into the bedrooms through those sweet 
little dormer windows, barely visible beneath the shaggy thatch? 
Justice might then be done to the much-maligned “ council” 
house. CHARLES BRESSEY. 


Facts about Our Army 

The Sword in the Scabbard. By Michael Joseph. (Michael Joseph. 
10s. 6d. 
Bless ’Em All. By “ Boomerang.” (Secker and Warburg. Is. 6d.) 
What's Wrong with the Army. By “ Democritus.” (W. H. Allen, 
6d.) 

SNIPING at the Army—never, by any chance, at the Navy or the 
R.A.F.—has become a fashionable pastime, and no one would deny 
the existence of legitimate targets. You cannot put three million or 
more men into uniform and bind them in red-tape without creating 
a variety of problems, especially when they are confronted with the 
anti-climax of having no battle to fight. It took Hitler eight months 
of inactivity to «indermine the moral of the French Army. 
Apparently he thinks he has less susceptible material in the British 
soldier, whose resistance to boredom is not the least of his military 
virtues ; what time many of our snipers are playing Hitler’s game 
for all they are worth. But for the damage they can do it would be 
amusing to see how they strain their myopic eyes for any fluttering 
of the Old School Tie, for any gleam of boots and buttons—as 
though the most ardent wish of the British soldier were to wallow in 
dirt. 

Between them, these three books express the criticisms of the Army 
system that are most generally heard. The first two, written from 
first-hand knowledge by British officers, command our attention ; 
the third, apart from pointing to a few obvious reforms (some of 
them are already in operation) is hardly worth sixpence. Anyone 
who writes, as “Democritus” does, that the French were well 
equipped ; that every Army in the world, with the exception of the 
British, was almost completely mechanised at the beginning of the 
war ; Or, moreover, that most infantrymen are capable of learning 
all they have to know in a week, clearly does not know what he is 
talking about. 

Critics of the Army are often inspired by a number of false 
premises—that every soldier detests Army life and is completely 
“ browned off”; that he takes no pride in his appearance ; that he 
is en masse far more intelligent than the system ; and that the grant- 
ing of commissions is a matter of class privilege. There is, to be 
sure, a varying amount of truth in all this, but what the snipers 
forget is that the Army is a vast cross-section of the nation, which 
to a great extent reflects the problems and faults of the nation. 
There can be no doubt that more is being done within the Army 
than outside it to tackle these national problems, and always there 
is the overriding urgency of military demands. Mr. Michael Joseph, 
for instance, pulled every wire he knew to get into the forces, partly 
in response to an instinctive hankering for discipline after years of 
comfortable living ; yet having got it he is the first to condemn it. 

Mr. Joseph gives us a vivid picture of the life of a battalion rushed 
on to the beaches shortly after Dunkirk when a German invasion 
was expected at any hour. As a company commander, since invalided 
out of the Army, he was in a position to appreciate the problems of 
the men and to resent the shortcomings of senior officers, and we 
see something of the rigours of a winter spent in an exposed outpost 
and of high qualities of resilience and comradeship among the whole 
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unit. Looking back, he picks out spit-and-polish as the worst feature 
of Army discipline, but living in such conditions it was at least a 
means of holding the battalion together, and Mr. Joseph himself is 
quick to take pride in its efficiency and the commendations of his 
Commander-in-Chief. Not that there is anything to be said for a 
slave to any tradition, and most people will agree with the spirit of 
Mr. Joseph’s cry: “I don’t give a damn for your saluting and your 
blancoed respirators and your ceremonial drill. I want every man 
to be an expert with his weapons and eager to spring at the enemy’s 
throat.” Maybe, he does not make allowance for the progress made 
even since his day and, en attendant, he did like the mess waiters 
to have clean finger-nails. 

Chere are undoubtedly too many worshippers of spit-and-polish, 
but that does not mean you can do away with all that it stands for. 
As Mr. Joseph points out in a most readable book, we could dis- 
pense with much Army correspondence, the outward and visible 
form of red-tape, which he classes as Unintelligible, Unimportant 
and Funny. “ Boomerang,” shielded by an anonymous pen, is far 
more scathing, as might be expected of an Australian serving in the 
British Army. He sees little good in anything, and wants to tear 
the whole system to pieces, above all our methods of promotion. 
He seems none too well-informed about what is going on outside his 
own unit, and there is a certain piquancy in his desire for a 
Cromwellian army by way of alleviating discipline! He wants 
better pay for soldiers—so do we all—and more thugs and crooks and 
fewer gentlemen as officers. One has heard even a corps commander 
round off a plea for more cads by saying: “ But I am a cad myself” 
—so “ Boomerang ” need not despair. R. W. Cooper. 


Albert Edward 


Victoria’s Heir. By George Dangerfield. (Constable. 
It is deplorably true, I fear, that ordinary people very seldom read 
about the lives of good men with a great deal of satisfaction. On 
the contrary, it is clear that they have a decided preference for the 
lives of amusing reprobates and are only torpidly responsive when 
they hear of exemplary behaviour. A study of the life of King 
Edward VII as Prince of Wales might have given full opportunity 
for the accommodation of this weakness. But Mr. Dangerfield is 
not only an accomplished and elegant writer ; he is also a political 
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and social historian. His book, although it provides witty enter. 
tainment of the highest order, is no mere fricassee of scandals and 
light anecdotes. He is wise enough to see that our Bertie might | 
easily become a bore if we had too much of him, and he gives 
brisk and resourceful account of events and circumstances during 
the sixty years (1841-1901) which are covered by his review. This 
treatment is eminently sensible. The Prince was not a man whose 
words, thoughts and actions were in any way noteworthy. His 
policies were the accidental results of caprice or temper, no monarch 
was less concerned about the conditions of his own country ; but 
the legend of his asking for a glass of beer during recovery from 
typhoid endeared him to the simple-hearted English. Eyen his un. 
savoury escapades were condoned or forgotten. Unrepentantly 
genial, he waddled into the affections of the country. The final 
image of the Prince is that of a portly, affable, pleasure-loving, 
punctilious and intensely dull gentleman, never so happy as when he 
was “boating with his grocer” or tasting the rather ponderous 
frivolities of Homburg. To what extent the Prince’s character was 
due to his revolt against his father’s oppressively conscientious 
methods, and to what extent it was the unavoidable outcome of his 
own “ irremediably terrestrial ” nature, is an open question. 

Mr. Dangerfield is an Englishman who, in 1930, took up residence 
in New York and this book (his third) was originally published in 
America. He writes with a delightfully condensed acuity of observa- 
tion. His choice of detail and of quotation is most effective and is 
clearly the result of a very considerable accumulation of knowledge, 
There are in this book many passages, many phrases, of extraordinary 
felicity. Indeed, it is unquestionably a brilliant performance. If it 
has faults, they are, I venture to think, only those faults of con- 
struction or proportion which are often seen when a man writes with 
an urgent abundance of material at his command. There is, for 
example, a certain abruptness in the ending ; an absence of affirma- 
tive summary or consolidation. Perhaps, too, the chapter on the 
Housing Commission is discrepantly sombre and unduly pro- 
tracted. Nor does Mr. Dangerfield touch upon the popularity which 
Edward achieved, at the very beginning of his reign, by introducing 
a fashionable disorder of the appendix. But the book is admirable; 
it has the flavour and appearance of permanent literature. 

C. E. VuLviamy. 


A Sitwell Fantasy 


Primitive Scenes and Festivals. By Sacheverell Sitwell. (Faber and 
Faber. 21s.) 

THIS is not a single drama, but a series of “ shorts ”—a human 
sacrifice in Mexico or at Stonehenge, feathered dancers from Pacific 
islands, a few hundred feet of Balkan peasant ritual, a modern ballet 
or a Welsh hiring fair. It is as varied as a news reel and changes as 
abruptly from scene to scene. Mr. Sitwell delights in beautiful 
buildings and objets d’art and these have set his fancy roving. A 
golden crown or a curiously carved box from the old capital of the 
Cossacks of the Don evokes pictures of the horse cults of Scythian 
peoples, their pastoral rites and wild nomad life. The ruins of the 
lion gate at Mycenae or a bas-relief of a Mayan ball-game stir his 
imagination. A melody from Dvorak or a peasant costume make 
him search for survivals of ancient ritual in Eastern Europe. Fer- 
tility rites and sacrifices are to him the dominant theme in primitive 
religion as they were to Frazer, but beyond hinting at “ the con- 
nexion between these smoking altars in all parts of the world” it is 
difficult to see any particular shape or purpose to the book. Neverthe- 
less, two or three of the isolated scenes grip the imagination. The two- 
mile procession of victims in the ancient Aztec ritual of Mexico ends 
in a terrible blood sacrifice when human hearts are wrenched out 
quivering and thrown on the stones. The oracle of the cooing doves 
at Dodona is another tour de force. The gaiety of the procession 
of Nola city guilds will fill many a European traveller with nostalgia 
for the colour and noise and mummery of peasant rites in modern 
Balkan and Italian towns. And besides these historical reconstruc- 
tions, many of the small descriptive details stand out with the bright 
clean colours of a poster painting, and in particular the flowers Mr. 
Sitwell loves to describe. There is a crocus “ bright as a jockey cap 
and sleeves,” with its “ china stalk,” a beautiful convolvulus, a mass 
of rose cyclamen, and, best of all, a rite in a field of bean flowers 
which evokes to the full the peculiar intoxication of their scent on 4 
hot moonlit night. 

The anthropological viewpoint is that, of an artist rather than 4 
historian, and some of the archaeological theories Mr. Sitwell volun- 
teers from time to time seem little more than odds and ends of bald 
assertion, or collections of out of the way information. The patches 
of erudition seem in fact to cut across the aesthetic manner of the 
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MILEDI 


a romantic biography of 
Emma, Lady Hamilton 


by 
BRADDA FIELD 


Manchester Guardian: “ The largeness and zest of this 
immense ‘biography’ of Nelson’s Emma Hamilton are 
irresistible. Emma herself is always credible, and always 
likeable. Her appeal may really be felt. She lives and 
moves and charms and exasperates—a simple, even primi- 
tive, type who might not keep this very long book alive 
if the people who share her life were not equally vivid; 
cautious Greville, philosophical William Hamilton, the 
King and Queen of Naples, and a host of lesser folk.” 


Times Lit. Supp.: “ Miss Field has put in a great deal 


of study of period events and period fashion, her narrative 
style is always easy and flowing, and the Emma of her 
pages takes on at moments a hint of the light and grace, 


the charm and animation, of Romney's portraits. The 
book, in fact, is done with notable skill and sympathy.” 


Ist printing England and America 150,000 copies 
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NEW FABER BOOKS 


From the Ends of the Earth MARY TREVELYAN 


Miss Trevelyan is the Warden on Student Movement House. 
The story of its young men and women, from over seventy 
different countries, is one of tragedy, melodrama and 
comedy—but also has a very serious bearing on the making 
of the New World. Illustrated. 7/6 


A Tale of Ten Cities GEORGE SAVA 


Sava’s memories of the great European cities between the 
two wars: from Petrograd in 1917, on the verge of the 
Revolution, by way of Ankara, Rome, Sofia, Paris, Berlin, 
Bucharest, Geneva, Madrid, to London of the present day. 8/6 


My Life ina Man-made Jungle BELLE J. BENCHLEY 


Miss Benchley is the only woman zoo director in the world, 
and her book is one of the most appealing and readable ever 
written about animals. With 24 Illustrations. 12/6 
The Family Man ANNE MEREDITH 
The new novel by the author of The Stranger and There’s 
Always Tomorrow. 8/6 
Patricia’s Seven Houses and School for Slavery 
LAJOS BIRO 
Two plays by the brilliant Hungarian dramatist. School for 
Slavery is having a highly successful run at the Westminster 


Theatre. 8/6 
POETRY 
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12/6 
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book. It will irritate some to pass from the woods of Dodona “ in 
ecstasy ” with the crooning of wood-pigeons “ with their rolling of r’s 
deep in their doves’ throats, and their crooning and cooing, rolling and 
roocooling ” to a twenty-four page account of the names and breeds 
of different pigeons, wild and tame, taken from two Victorian pigeon 
books. The list of Pacific islands, including the Japanese mandates, 
is a similar excrescence in the account of the Areoi society dances, 
and there are other examples of the footnote paraded across the page. 
Those who delight in the curious will enjoy this particular mixture 
of picture and information. Others will wonder whether Mr. Sitwell 
does not sometimes overstep the fine line that divides the treasure 
house from the junk shop 


The book is beautifully produced. AUDREY RICHARDS. 


Clearing a Ground 


Truth and Fallacy in Educational Theory. By Charles D. Hardie. 


(Cambridge University Press. 6s.) 


One of the difficulties about educational controversy is that so 
often the disputants are discussing totally different subjects. Before 
they know where they are, the philosopher, the practitioner and the 
scientist have stolen into each other’s territories. The practitioner 
thinks that he is defending Latin grammar while he is really trying 
to define the good. The philosopher disagrees with the definition 
implied and debates the use of Latin grammar. The scientist 
declares that it is not a question of Latin grammar at all, but of 
hormones. Hence the chaos of much educational literature. 

To these confusions Mr. Hardie now brings the dispassionat2 
competence of the Cambridge school of analysis. By reducing a 
variety of theories to a series of basic propositions he is able not 
only to observe how far conclusions follow from premises (and 
what premises are implied by conclusions), but also to discover 
whether each proposition concerned is a definition, a statement of 
fact, or an expression of feeling, and, where it is a statement of fact, 
how far it is justified by experience and experiment. In this way 
he deals rapidly with Rousseau and the naturalists, treats Herbart 
with proper respect and accords Dewey more conscientious con- 
sideration than some will think he deserves. The way now cleared 
and the method established, he proceeds to examine the whole 
subject afresh 

Education, says Mr Hardie, is a process involving by definition 
four fundamental conceptions: the original nature of man, the 
extent to which it is possible to bring about changes in his behaviour 
using the word in the widest sense to cover every type of action), 
the part played by environment (as opposed to heredity), and the 
idea of value which leads us to approve some changes and not 
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others. For the educationist, as Mr. Hardie points out, the second 
of these problems is more important than the third. It is of less 
practical interest to know whether the son of a physicist wil] 
necessarily be better at mathematics than the son of a stevedore 
than to discover whether mathematical training is capable of effecting 
any change in the make-up of either. His analysis of the range 
between modifiable and unmodifiable characteristics, and in particular 
his discussion of intelligence, shows the author at “his best. 

With the idea of value he is perhaps less happy. The religious 
theory of education, whatever its merits, is surely not based ex- 
clusively or even mainly on an explanation of the origin of life 
The existence of moral judgements in children of six and the in. 
fallibility of Mr. Russell are both open to discussion. And many 
philosophers would still maintain that while “good” may mean 
“T like and I want you to like,” this is not the whole of what it 
means. 

The book ends with a chapter, largely unintelligible to the layman, 
on educational measurement. Here, as occasionally in earlier 
sections, the reader finds himself appalled by the disorder of a 
subject which compels the unfortunate author to deal not only with 
intensive magnitudes, a priori concepts, and the nature of definitions, 
but also with the structure of the nervous system, the creation of 
the world, and the careers of McDougall’s rats, Pavlov’s dogs and 
Mendel’s peas. Let us trust that, thanks to Mr. Hardie, future 
educational writers will be enabled to express themselves with greater 
brevity, lucidity and coherence than their predecessors. 

LeETTICE FOWLER. 


Fiction 
Something of a Hero. By I. J. Kapstein. 
10s. 6d.) 

No. 21 Castle Street. By H. W. Katz. (Chapman and Hall. 
Brothers-in-Arms. By Frederick Niven. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 
THE idea of the novel as a form of social history is not a new one, 
Its scope is very wide, it can embrace political tragedy and the mass 
movements of entire nations through the struggles and problems of 
a group of selected individuals. Such novels, if they penetrate the 
past honestly, heip us to understand the present. 

Mr. Kapstein prefaces his ambitious first book with a quotation 
from Santayana: “If a noble and civilised democracy is to subsist, 
the common citizen must be something of a saint and something 
of a hero.” His scene is the small but thriving American township 
of Persepolis. The book opens on Independence Day while this 
century is in its infancy. The people of the town turn out in force 
for the speeches and the parade. The central figure of the novel, 
John Cantrell, is a veteran who had lost an arm in the struggle in 
which American fought American. He is a good type, elderly, a man 
of means and position, of an old and honourable family, imbued with 
the highest and best traditions of American democracy. Having 
retired from active life he commenced writing a history of his 
beloved town. Persepolis is in itself a symbol of America. Sucha 
wide and significant canvas calls for a wealth of detail and a variety 
of characters from all sections of the community, as the change-over 
from agrarian to induStrial conditions takes place. More than twenty 
years of a great nation’s history are presented in the pages of this 
impressive novel through the medium of its diverse characters. Boys 
and girls of 1907 come to maturity, his central character to a great 
age in the terrible period of the post-war industrial depression. Mr. 
Kapstein is a social critic, but he does not forget that people are 
individuals before they are citizens. The good, the bad, the luke- 
warm, all have their part in his whole. Mr. Kapstein believes in 
humanity ; his novel, while not faultless, is a remarkably intelligent 
interpretation, and is warmly commended to everyone interested in 
American Life and Letters. 

Mr. Katz, too, has written a social history in a similar form. — His 
subject is Germany, and he has used a tenement house in place of 
a town. His central figure is the schoolboy Jacob Fishman, son of a 
Galician Jew fighting with the German Army in the last war. 
Poverty is the only commonplace in the house in Castle Street, its 
people are lively and various individuals, all with different problems. 
Mr. Katz handles them with compassionate detachment, and they 
are all allowed to reveal themseives gradually. Like Mr. Kapstein, he 
understands all the implications of a nation’s struggle. The elder 
Fishman marries again, in order to provide a mother for his two 
The marriage is a failure and the elder boy leaves home and 
He is ambitious and hopes 


(Hamish Hamilton, 


gs. 6d.) 


sons. 
school in order to better his condition. 
to become a writer. 

His father, Yosel, after his return from the war, gets a job with 
a firm of wholesale clothiers as a peddling salesman. Hard work 
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Points from the Directors’ Report and the Statement 
issued to the Shareholders by the Chairman 
Sir George Lewis Barstow, K.C.B. 
The 93rd Annual General Meeting was held on 2nd April, 
1942, at Holborn Bars, London, E.C.1 





ASSETS AND INCOME The assets of 
the Company are now £375,413,502, of 
which 94 per cent. are invested in the 
United Kingdom and the Empire. The 
income during 1941 was £56,643,498. 


ORDINARY BRANCH The net new 
sums assured were £24,803,928. On par- 
ticipating policies a bonus of £1 per cent. 
will be paid on claims arising by death or 
maturity of endowment during 1942 for 
each 3Ist December on which the policy was 
in force subsequent to 3lst December 1939. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH The revenue 
premiums were £24,858,403. On par- 
ticipating policies a bonus of I6s. per 
cent. will be paid on claims arising by death 
or maturity of endowment during 1942 for 
each 3lst December subsequent to 3lst 
December 1939. 


GENERAL BRANCH The revenue pre- 
miums were £2,620,651 arising from Fire, 
Sickness and Accident, Employers’ Liability, 
Marine, Motor Insurance, etc. 


APPROVED SOCIETIES The total amount 
expended on benefits was nearly £4,150,000. 


SECURITY 
and SERVICE 
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and diligence make it possible for him to open a little shop of his 
own. He is orthodox, his life has been bitter and desperate, he has 
tried life in America unsuccessfully. The younger generation puzzle 
and bewilder him with their ability to see themselves as Germans 
rather than Jews. Then comes the great inflation period of the 
*twenties. Hardened by the harsh experience of their lives the 
Fishmans survive even this, though the little shop barely keeps 
There is a brief period of happiness for the family and their 
friends and acquaintances ; but almost before they are able to realise 
the taste of it, the Nazis’ rapid rise to power menaces them. Living 
conditions become more difficult as internal economy grows more 
Herman, the younger son, who was doing so well for himself 


| in a big department store, loses his job and becomes dependent 


| again on his ageing father. 





After many years of vain effort, Jacob 
begins to meet success, and falls in love. But their world is 
threatened increasingly by the rising tide of Nazi progress. The 
book ends in 1933, with the brothers fleeing into exile by separate 
paths ; but the novel is far more than the study of a family’s plight. 
The translation from the German by Norbert Guterman is excellent, 
though flavoured with an occasional Americanism. 
Brothers-in-Arms is also an historical novel, but its scope is much 
less wide. Young James Niven goes out to Virginia in 1753, search- 
ing for his elder brother Robert, of whom no news has been heard 
by his parents in Glasgow for some long time. The missing son 
has always been his mother’s favourite, and after her husband’s 
death she feels he ought to come home again. After a time James 
finds him by chance ; an enlisted soldier about to be flogged under 
an Order of the Day issued by Washington ; who has gathered a 
small army round him to march against the French. James mean- 
while has been having adventures on his own account while staying 
in Williamsburg. He has fallen in love with Alison, the daughter 
of his landlady. She is gay and charming, though a bit of a minx, 
for she is already married. James nearly loses both heart and head 
to her. Meanwhile tension rapidly increases between the English 
and French. James goes to Winchester where he meets and becomes 
friendly with Alison’s husband. After his flogging the resentful 
Robert deserts from the Colonial Army. The two brothers have a 
very brief interview before he disappears again. Feeling unable to 
send such unpleasant news home, James lingers on, taking part in 
two campaigns against the French, with Alison’s husband. Robert 
is killed in making an attempt on the life of Washington and 
eventually James returns to Glasgow. In spite of Mr. Niven’s many 
gifts and the general excellence of his narrative, he is never quite 
convincing in the characterisation of Robert and for this reason his 
novel will come as something of a disappointment to his many 
admirers. JOHN Hampson. 


Shorter Notices 





I Find Treason. By Richard Rollins. (Harrap. 10s. 6d.) 


On a Sunday evening in 1912, a thousand Munich bourgeois grew 
hysterical over their beer mugs as a German-American speaker 
proclaimed Germany’s right and mission to rule over the U.S.A— 
beginning with those States in which Americans of German descent 
were already said to be in the majority. Mr. Rollins’s book (he 
was a prominent member of the board which investigated anti- 
American activities) shows how they have been working ever since 
towards the same end. The parallel of the ants recurs to mind; 
where one point of entry is closed there is a pause for reference 
to Berlin after which the head of the column finds fresh crevices 
through which the rest begin to pour. The Fichte-Bund, with its 
slogan “For Universal Veracity,” and its entire disregard of all 
ethical standards, accounted for the major part of the effort, but 
no device was left untested. Along with the “Protocols of the 
Elders of Zion,” and copies of the Stirmer and the Schwarze 
Korps, German liners brought “Bibles” in white covers which, 
on investigation, proved to be boxes containing pistols. Dozens 
of bogus or moribund “associations” were whipped into life 
in order to spread the Nazi doctrine ; from time to time the Em- 
bassy or Consulate General would officially claim immunity for such 
creations as the “ Library of Information.” The Italians helped out 
the Germans in the later phases, and eventually the rot could only 
be stopped—or driven further underground—by closing all German 
and Italian consulates in the U.S.A. In exposing the tireless activi- 
ties of the Germans in an extremely well documented book, Mr. 
Rollins has done us the service of unmasking the system of intel- 
lectual infiltration which, though it rarely changes, frequently 
deceives. 
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[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week's crossword to be pened after noon on Tuesday weet | 
Envelopes should be recerved not later than first post that day and must bear the | 
word * Crossword,” the NUMBER f the puczle and a 2\d. stamp. Solut must | 
be on the form telow, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A 7 lution } 
git name of she winner wil] be published m the following issue.) | 

















ACROSS 16. Is this what neighing is? 
z a — 17. “ Simaetha calls on And hears 
1. In the soup? That's fishy the wild dogs at the gate.”” (Wilde.) 
g. O let me sit in this tree! (Or under 18. Giddy Scot 
it . 19. Having it in grey matter is the 
10. Associated with Cockpen making of this land 
m¢ When i consider how my light is 20. Numerical sartorial level. | 
Milton 22. Massa’s resurrection. 
12 Descriptive of Eigar’s Variations? 23. “ There’s a_ funny little - 
13. Done under arms in fiction. youre supposed to wash your face 
15. Are they keen, say? Sure in.” (T. S. Eliot 
17. Holding, but dropping a weight in 
Scotland at SOLUTION TO 
. $s ) ong > ne y n ~ ~ OUR ’ x 
19. 4 ove-song. eniivene many a CROSSW ORD No 159 


Edwardian drawing-room. 

21. Its London alternative js the stimu- 
lating draught one might get from a 
boxer 

23. It can’t be denied he’s a man’s man. 

24. She returns with credit. 

25. Sleeping-bags? 

26. Merit in plenty 
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DOWN 


Where natives slumber? 

It’s always wet round here 

Just a chance you'll get this right. 
The soul of wit. 

All lit up. 

Hazardous horse-wear. 

Commands. 

Misery me! Very nearly 

This may be met in Elia. 


SOLUTION ON APRIL 24th 
159 is Miss Boog Watson, 
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The winner of Crossword No. 
Grange Loan, Edinburgh. 
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THE INDIVIDUALIST BOOKSHOP 
PuBLic DISCUSSION MEETINGS 


At 
THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS, Bloomsbury Square, 
London, W.C.1. 
on the THIRD THURSDAY in each month at 11 a.m. 


Speakers : 





APRIL 16: DONOVAN M. TOUCHE, ESQ. 
"Britain's Lost Victory” 
MAY 21: SIR ERNEST BENN, BART., C.B.E. 


“The Profit Motive” 
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Big Brothers have to dry 
the tears of little sisters 
in these unhappy days of 
broken family life, and often 
‘big brother’ is only a baby 
himself. 


But WE are here too, ready 
to lend a hand to help ‘big 
brothers,’ or to play the 
role of brother, or mummy 
or daddy—or even all three, 
to those many children who 
have lost their parents and 
families. 


Our ‘family’ is now over 
6,000, nearly two thousand 
of whom we have moved 
from danger zones into safer 
reception areas, and into 
special war nurseries. 





Gifts, however small, gratefully received by the Secretary— 


WAIFS.fénS TRAYS 


JOEL ST., PINNER, MIDDLESEX 


Barclays Ltd. 





Bankers 
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WHAT A GOOD THING ITIS THAT A LITTLE 


PARKE-DAVIS DOES GO ALONG way ! 
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By Ritchie Calder. (English Universities Press. §s.) 
Mr. CAtper’s spirited little book 1s a valuable footnote to the 
history of this war. He describes the air-raids that London endured 
in the late summer of 1940, and then shows in detail how Londoners 


Carry on London. 


organised themselves for shelter and defence, often in advance of 
the local authorities’ efforts. This account, illustrated with many 
excellent photographs, does justice to the courage and good sense 


of the London people 


Saint George or the Dragon. By Lord Elton Collins. 8s. 6d. 


Lorp ELTon’s book claims to point “towards a Christian 
Democracy,” and sets out to show that our survival in this war 
depends on our fitness to survive. If this is anything beyond a 
tautology, it is a doctrine that has not been proved in past history, 


and is of as dubious morality as any success criterion. Besides, it 
flogs the theme of regeneration through suffering which, leaving 
aside again its questionable truth, as a general principle, leads the 
author into many contradictions in application; over Weimar 
Germany, for instance, and the relations of the Home Government 
with the Empire; it is not true that concessions to the colonies 
were made because war was imminent, and it is nothing but 
preposterous to close a paean on the Ottawa Agreements with the 
remark: “Already the mere threat of war had begun the work of 
regeneration.” 

Lord Elton has command over words, and the power to 
impart colour to an idea or a description, and he refers to 
many things that want more saying about them (correctives to 
our present inferiority-complex about the Empire; to miscon- 
ceptions of progress; to the timidity that dares not appeal for 
sacrifice), but instead of going deeper into them, he turns aside 
every time to tilt at those fellow intellectuals who dominate his 
scene—a sheltered scene that looks very different further north of 
the Thames. He greatly exaggerates certain influences between 
the wars; indeed, of those whose war records had been, as he 
puts it, “unsatisfactory,” the only one in a position of authority 
during the period was Ramsay MacDonald, whose biographer Lord 
Elton became, and whom he supported in the formation of that 





Extracts from the 89th Annual Report to be pre- 
sented to the Shareholders at the Annual General 
Meeting at Halifax on Monday, April 3th, 1942. 


MORTGAGE ASSETS oF £94,394,168 
LIQUID ASSETS 

N TRUSTEE SECURITIES £23,158,771 

CASH AT BANKS AND IN HAND £6,680,551 

TOTAL ASSETS oe £124,922,733 

SHARE AND DEPOSIT FUNDS ... _ £118,209,665 

RESERVED FUNDS AND UNDIVIDED PROFIT £6,024,369 


COPY OF BALANCE SHEET MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION 
GENERAL MANAGERS 
DAVID W. SMITH, F.C.1S. —-F. E, WARBRECK HOWELL, LL.D 
HEAD OFFICES HALIFAX 
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Holy Roman Empire of British politics, the National Labour Party, 
The book is less provocative than bewildering ; the reader is left 
wondering how the contradictions and the half-truths come about, 
the discernment spoiling on the surface, and the penetration consum- 
ing in petulance. Can it be that the root cause from which it all 
follows is a maladjustment from being so often on the wrong 
side of the barricades, une trahison des clercs ? 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


WITH the spring battle season looming near and the Budget only 
just round the corner, investors can scarcely be expected to develop 
an offensive spirit. Those with funds available are understandably 
content to wait for buying opportunities on dull days rather than 
bid slightly over the current price to attract sellers. It is both 
significant and reassuring, however, that there is enough of this 
latent support to keep prices very firm. Unless the news from the 
battle front proves to be unexpectedly disconcerting, I see no reason 
why the firm trend which has characterised the markets for many 
months past should be reversed. 


BUDGET PROSPECTS 


In taking this view, I am not forgetting that next week’s Budget 
is bound to impose fresh burdens on the taxpayer. Although revenue 
for the past financial year reached a new peak of over £2,000 millions, 
there was still a huge gap between incomings and outgoings to be 
bridged by borrowing. In the 1942-43 financial year this gap, at 
the existing level of taxation, will be even wider. The natural 
growth of revenue resulting from the steady rise in the national 
income, plus the extra yield in a full year from the increases in tax 
introduced last April, will be partially offset by reductions in receipts 
from motor duties, &c., following the Government’s restrictions on 
petrol and other austerity measures. On the expenditure side it is 
all Lombard Street to a china orange that this year’s total will be 
at least £300,000,000—it may well be £450,000,000—higher than for 
1941-42. Sir Kingsley Wood thus has every inducement, from the 
strictly orthodox financial standpoint, to make another ruthless attack 
upon the taxpayer’s pocket. 

Whether he will or ought to do so is another matter. Already the 
direct controls on spending are so extensive that the inflation danger 
has been effectively countered over a wide field. Again, it seems 
wiser to impose restrictions on the consumption of some goods by 
further rationing than by higher taxation, either direct or indirect. 
I shall be surprised, however, if we are spared fresh increases in 
direct taxation on a moderate scale and some fairly stiff increases in 
the taxes on luxury and semi-luxury goods. Another 6d. or Is. 
on the standard rate of income-tax is by no means impossible, and 
a reduction from {£2,000 to £1,500 in the lower limit for surtax 
seems almost certain. Even these blows would be suffered without 
complaint if at the same time Sir Kingsley Wood removed some of 
the major causes of irritation which are now holding up full pro- 
duction. He should amend the present arrangements for collecting 
workers’ income-tax, abolish the joint assessments of the incomes 
of married women and their husbands and tackle the hard cases 
under the Excess Profits Tax. 


UNITED SERDANG POSITION 


Shareholders in all rubber-producing companies in the Netherlands 
East Indies will be reassured by the statement of Mr. Eric Miller 
which accompanies the full accounts of United Serdang (Sumatra). 
Mr. Miller discloses that the Netherlands Indies Government has 
declared its intention to pay compensation for loss or damage caused 
by enemy action to commodities and properties. Although the basis 
of compensation has not yet been defined, this official declaration 
contrasts favourably with the absence of any parallel statement 
from the British Government on the subject of losses suffered m 
Malaya. Last year United Serdang harvested a record rubber crop, 
but a sharp increase jin taxation reduced net profit by £38,875 t0 
£147,233. In view of the occupation of Sumatra by the Japanese, 
the board has merely followed the course of prudence in deciding 
not to pay a dividend. Fortunately, this company’s balance-sheet 
position is very strong. British Government securities, cash on 
deposit and in hand in London, amount to about £550,000. 
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sending a gift to 
HOSPITAL (Free), Fulham Road, London, S.W.3. 


‘ANCER SUFFERER.—Boy 14, with Carcinoma of the | Particulars from the Acting Principal. 
( Kidn ’ Extremely poor Funds for nourishment Tudor Court, Fairmile Park Road, Cobham. Surrey j "OU cannot afford to let your mind rust. De P your 
urgently needed. Jewellery gratefully received. ¢ ase 100 42. | , \ latent literary tastes by studying in spare under 
—NATIONAL Socrery FOR CANCER Retter, 2 (S) Cheam p bham 235! he Half Fees scheme of the London School irnalism, 
Court, Cheam, Surre} | LN | Sai! journalism, free Lance Journalism, Fiction, Poet 

* ARDENERS GO TO IT! Government warn of - Reds I Ptays. . . a i ne OF por . “Wao = 
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FALSE TEETH 


and worth- while advice 


Do not ecessal pain and 
embarrassment by wearing a_ badly 
fitting denture [ry sprinkling the 

surfac ih KOLYNOS 
DENTURI FIXATIVE, a tasteless 


contact 


white powder which | hold it firmly 
and comfortably in correct position 
Also keep your plate clean and fresh by 


brushing regularly with KOLYNOS 
DENTURE POWDER, recommended 
by dentists for removal of stains and 
food debris 

Obtainable from all Chemists 
Fixative 1/3d & 3/3d; Powder 1/3d 


A Norfolk War Medallist 


THINK OF 
THESE MEN AND 


HELP THEM 


You can imagine what perils the War 
is adding to the already hazardous 
task of our Life-boatmen . . . As the 
War at sea intensifies, so does the Institution’s call for your 
aid become more and more urgent 

We know you will not fail us. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE- BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 
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